We quote below extract from a test report by a large railroad 
of an official test of 70 ton capacity Timken Bearing Equipped 
freight cars against similar cars equipped with friction bearings. 


@ my ws With the winter temperatures at which these tests were run 
32 to 18 degrees Fahrenheit, the maximum resistance of the 
Timken cars was from 35 to 23 percent less than that of the 
standard cars, and the constant speed resistance was from 18 to 
4 percent less. 


“For some reason the maximum resistance of the Timken cars 
was lower in winter tests than in the summer tests. The constant 
speed resistance was the same. The implications are that no 
matter how low the temperatures the resistance of the Timken 
roller bearing cars will be no higher in winter than in summer 
and, therefore, with such cars there should be no reason for 
winter reduction in tonnage ratings.” 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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C.T.C. goes to WAR! 





ENTRALIZED Traffic Control was intro- 
duced in 1927. Its contribution to the 
efficiency of railroad operation was recog- 
nized immediately, and for reasons of 
economy the railroads have made C. T. C. 
installations in steadily expanding volume. 
@ The results secured have demonstrated 
beyond question the ability of this system 
to expedite traffic and increase track ca- 
pacity. ® Primarily developed as a peace 





time solution for normal railroad problems, 
C. T. C. now proves its usefulness in meet- 
ing the peculiar necessities of war. It can 
be installed in a relatively short time with 
minimum use of vital raw materials. ® It will 
greatly increase the capacity of existing 
track and produce maximum utility from 
present cars and locomotives. Installed asa 
war measure, it will help to reduce trans- 
portation and operating costs ‘after Victory. 
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Record Passenger Service 


Statistics for May that became available this week disclose remark- 
able facts about travel by railway. The most striking is that it recently 
has been (as estimated in Railway Age August 1, page 162) the largest 
in history. It attained its previous maximum in 1920; had declined 
65 per cent in 1933; but in May, 1942, had become larger than in 1920. 
Its increases over 1941 have been: January, 40 per cent; February, 
43 per cent; March, 38 per cent; April, 58 per cent; May, 79 per cent. 
If it increased only 80 per cent in August it was 5 billion 400 million 
passenger-miles, and exceeded by 8 per cent the prévious all-time 
monthly record made in August, 1920. 


The railways have much fewer passenger locomotives than in 1920, 
and they and the Pullman Company had about 41,600 passenger-carry- 
ing cars in 1920 as compared with about 28,000 at present. This year’s 
passengers include troops on duty and furlough, as well as civilians. 
The average distance each traveled increased from 36.8 miles in May, 
1920, to 73.6 in May, 1942. Average cars per passenger train were 6.4 
in May, 1920, and 9 in May, 1942. Average passengers per car in May, 
1920, were 19.61, and in May, 1942, were 22.5. Average service ren- 
dered per passenger-carrying car in May, 1920, was equivalent to 
carrying 2,916 passengers one mile daily; in May, 1942, to carrying 
4,400 passengers one mile daily—an increase of.51 per cent. 


‘Only 15 per cent of the increase in service per car being due to 
increase in average passengers per car, it follows there was an increase _ 
of 36 per cent in service per car due to increased efficiency. Improved 
locomotives, cars, track, signaling and operating methods increased 
speeds of trains, although the average train had almost 50 per cent 
more cars. Improved locomotives can be run more miles without being 
taken off trains, and are being put through roundhouses and shops and 
returned to service with unprecedented celerity. Cars are not only 
being run faster between terminals, but are left standing in terminals 
fewer hours, or even minutes; are better distributed according to 
territorial military and civilian needs; and old cars long unused have 
been pressed back into service. 


How nearly has railway passenger capacity been approached? The 
situation differs territorially and on railways in the same territories. 
Average passengers per car probably increased from 22.5 in May to 
at least 32 in August. There are 17,200 coaches with an average seat- 
ing capacity of 78; 2,900 combination coaches with an average capacity 
of 43; almost 300 parlor cars with an average of 35; and about 7,000 
Pullman and other sleeping cars whose capacity depends on how many 
passengers occupy a berth. During the last war only 25 per cent of 
military forces were moved in sleeping cars; to date in this one, 66 
per cent—although there are fewer sleepers. Small wonder the 
civilian in many places finds it difficult to get even an “upper!” 


The foregoing figures show that, with every seat occupied, the rail- 
ways could handle three times last May’s traffic, and probably twice 
last August’s traffic, with their coaches and combination coaches alone. 
Unfortunately, travel fluctuates so widely that it is wholly impossible 
to utilize total potential capacity. Shortages of capacity have de- 
veloped in some places when large surpluses have existed elsewhere; 
and this will continue. But it can be said with certainty that the 
railways’ and Pullman Company’s record in handling passengers dur- 
ing the last spring and summer far exceeded every past experience 
and reasonable expectation. 








Who Will Shape 
Post-War Economy?* 


Believers in private enterprise should be studying, 
planning and discussing the post-war economy now for 
at least three reasons. First, they should prepare them- 
selves to offer a definite program to the public in com- 
petition with that which will be offered by promoters 
of a post-war government-planned economy. Second, 
they should be eliminating practices from private enter- 
prise that weaken it internally, as well as resisting gov- 
ernment policies intended ostensibly for other purposes, 
but intended actually to undermine private enterprise. 
Third, they should be propagandizing for private enter- 
prise after the war, and should not meantime render 
their propaganda ineffective by practices which, when 
attacked, cannot be defended to the public, because 
demonstrably (a) contrary to the true principles of 
private enterprise, (b) contrary to the public interest, 
or (c) in violation of existing statutes. 

There are opposite tendencies among the New Deal- 
ers. Those with Nazi or socialistic inclinations en- 
courage both government monopolies and private mo- 
nopolies under government dictation, because they be- 
lieve non-monopolistic private enterprise undesirable 
or virtually defunct. Those led by Thurman Arnold 
oppose ali monopolies; and, believe it or not, with all 
his mistakes, aberrations and inconsistencies, Arnold 
is the best friend of private enterprise in the adminis- 
tration. For business in this country must decide 
whether it prefers monopoly under absolute govern- 
ment dictation—as in Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan 
—or free competitive private enterprise ; and apparently 
Arnold is fighting sincerely to help save the latter. 

Much business still shows, as it has for years, that 
it wants to eat its cake and keep it—to practice 
monopoly when it believes it will gain thereby, but 
also to keep private enterprise, the essence and essen- 
tial driving force of which is competition within natur- 
ally competitive industries. It resorts to “reciprocal 
buying,” which tends to promote monopoly and hinder 
technological progress because giving to big companies 
a big advantage that is unrelated to the quality and 
value of their products or service. It resorts increas- 
ingly to private transportation by water and highway, 
and seeks and secures government subsidization of it, 
which tends toward monopoly because only companies 
already big can engage extensively in private transpor- 
tation. It strives to restrict competition by concerted 
action of existing companies to exclude new companies ; 
by agreements to restrict advertising; by agreements 
regarding prices; and so on ad infinitum. 

-When the Great Depression struck, business leader- 
ship had no program or policies to offer excepting such 
as would deepen and protract it. We have been credibly 
informed repeatedly that the original plan of N. R. A. 





* Previous editorials on the post-war economy appeared in Railway Age 
on July 25, page 128, and August 15, page 257. 
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_all critical comment. 





was taken to the White House by the then president of 


the United States Chamber of Commerce. Being a 
program for cartelizing industry, advancing wages and 
reducing working hours, N. R. A. was perfectly adapted 
to protracting the depression—which it did; and yet at 
first it was widely supported by business leaders who 
later as widely condemned it. 

Will business leadership be caught equally unprepared 
after the war? It will be if it again (a) fails to in- 
form itself regarding what is necessary to make private 
enterprise work, (b) fails to help reform abuses in 
private enterprise that hinder it from working, and (c) 
fails to educate public opinion in behalf of a reformed 
private enterprise that will work. 


Robertson vs. Pegler 


David B. Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, has taken out after 
Westbrook Pegler, Scripps-Howard columnist, in the 
September issue of the B. of L. F. & E. Magazine. In 
his August 1 syndicated article, Mr. Pegler mentioned, 
quite incidentally, the “featherbed rules” on the rail- 
roads, adding that the “marvelously fine labor relations 
of the railroads” are a “fake,”’ and the reason that in- 
dustrial peace obtains on the railroads is that “man- 
agement never wins a contest, and management can’t 
strike.” 

Mr. Robertson writes of “fascist-minded men of our 
own nation who drape themselves in the American 
flag” and then excoriates Pegler, whom he seems thus 
to include in this category. He cites the long hours that 
some railroad men are now working (and being paid 
for), as if thereby to disprove the “featherbed” charge. 
“Featherbedding,”’ of course, has nothing to do with 
long hours of honest labor; it refers solely to hours 
paid for, but not worked, and to supernumerary em- 
ployees required, who perform no necessary service. 
In short, Mr. Robertson doesn’t really answer the 
“featherbedding” charge at all. 

In refutation of Pegler’s statement.that “management 
never wins a contest,’ Mr. Robertson cites the deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent from railway wages that was made, 
temporarily, beginning in 1932. But that deduction 
was made by agreement with the unions, not as a result 
of a “contest” under the Railway Labor Act. There 
have been three important wage “contests” and many 
minor ones under the Railway Labor Act since then, 
and the outcome in thesé and all preceding “contests” 
under the Railway Labor Act support Pegler’s generali- 
zation—with the result, among others, that. average 
hourly railway pay is now 25 per cent higher than in 
1931 and average weekly pay 40 per cent higher. 

Labor relations on the railroads are far more favor- 
able than those in many other industries. But certainly 
it is going a little strong to suggest that they are above 
Mr. Pegler’s main efforts have 
been devoted to exposing out-and-out graft and crimi- 
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nality in the labor movement, which prey on working- 
men as well as the public at large. To call him a 
“notorious propagandist” (as the paper “Labor” does 
in its September 1 issue) may be taken to indicate dis- 
approval—not merely of his short side-reference to 
railroad labor relations, but of his campaign against 
extortion and criminality in the labor movement. Surely 
the railway labor leaders do not wish to place them- 
selves in that light. Ge 

As Mr. Eastman has said (in his message to the 
Clerks’ Organization, Railway Age, July 25), “in the 
labor world we see the tendency to develop tyrants, 
pirates and buccaneers.” He advised the railway unions 
to keep their own record clean, and to use “their large 
influence in the labor world” to better conditions there- 
in. A broadside attack on the most effective campaigner 
against these “tyrants, pirates and buccaneers” is not a 
very effective way of disassociating railway unionism 
from that of an anti-social character. 


Increase of Standardization 


Some engineering and maintenance officers see in 
the present enforced trend toward standardization to 
conserve materials and simplify manufacture, long- 
time as well as immediate benefits to the railways. The 
multiplicity of designs for many elements of the track 
structure, as well as for many tools for maintaining it, 
have long subjected engineering and maintenance men 
to criticism from within and without their own ranks. 
Often the question has been raised as to why there 
should be so many hundred different designs of joint 
bars? Why several thousand different punchings of 
tie plates? Why anywhere from a dozen to a hundred 
sizes and designs of even the simplest track tools? 

Those who have raised these questions have con- 
tended that there is widespread needless variation in 
designs and that they have increased the price of every 
unit purchased. On the other hand, opponents of rigid 
standardization, fearful of stifling individual initiative, 
have advanced many arguments against it. Among 
their contentions has been ‘that, because of the wide 
range in requirements apd..practices, practically all 
standards present a compromise between conflicting 
ideas or requirements, and therefore satisfy few specific 
requirements satisfactorily. 

Gradually the proponents of standardization, with the 
aid of various railway organizations, have made sub- 
stantial progress, and now the war effort is aiding them. 
It is not a question at present of meeting everyone’s 
requirements or whims, or even of securing the lowest 
possible costs, but rather of securing’ the maximum 
productiveness from existing manufacturing plants and 
facilities, with minimum waste of effort, time and ma- 
terials. - Recognizing this, railway engineering and 
maintenance officers, acting through the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association, have adopted restricted 
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lists of plans and specifications for many track ma- 
terials, and have modified many other plans. and speci- 
fications, for use for the duration of the war. 

What the future holds in the further narrowing of 
standards no one knows; but on one thing all railway 
engineering and maintenance officers are agreed—that 
whatever is required to help promote the country’s war 
effort, not disregarding the importance of adequate and 
safe train operation to this effort, will be accepted and 
made the most of now. This does not preclude con- 
structive criticism of proposals made or standards im- 
posed. If engineering and maintenance officers know 
of unwise efforts to standardize, and can demonstrate 
that they promise to defeat the end sought, it is not 
only desirable that they direct attention to them critic- 
ally, but their duty to do so. 





How Railroads Have Been “Selling” 
Themselves 


“While making use of every facility at their command 
to meet this great emergency the railroads have not 
failed to realize the great need for selling themselves to 
the public, and in this they have, in our opinion, turned 
out a job fully as outstanding as that performed by them 
in keeping their lines from becoming a tangled mass of 
engines and cars and men and steel. 

“The men who are operating our railroads today have 
undoubtedly given much thought to the circumstances 
which eventually brought government operation of their 
lines during World War No..1, and by profiting from 
the mistakes of those who were in charge of rail systems 
at that time they are now enjoying a situation in which- 
we have an almost complete absence of agitation for gov- 
ernment operation of the nation’s railroads. 

“This is not difficult to understand when one looks 
over the selling campaign which the railroads of the 
country have been carrying on for the past several years. 
Their local and national advertising campaigns in news- 
papers and magazines haye carried strong appeals to the 
public for the Iron Horse, and the attractive service 
which its increasing speed and brute strength has made 
possible. 

“Their art work showing leviathans of the rails in 
ritzy colors, hooked to units of stream-lined accommoda- 
tions on wheels never before dreamed of, has impressed 
old and young alike while new and improved services 
have kept pace with statements made in their ‘good will’ 
messages. to the public.  .,,., 

“In addition to all this, ‘the -warious companies have 
steadily improved their own. publications, including bul- 
letins, house organs, and news releases to the press, until 
the entire nation, from Master John and Mistress Mary 
right on down the line to Grandma and Grandpa, have 
become sold absolutely and most convincingly on the 
services of the nation’s railroads, the loyalty and effi- 
ciency of its employees, and the need for nation-wide 
support towards their operating policies. 

“This has resulted in an outstanding job of selling a 
utility to the general public in which the sales presenta- 
tion has been backed up by producing the goods in serv- 
ices and accommodations promised. The public was not 
fet down, and since Pearl Harbor the public has demon- 
steated its appreciation with patience and tolerance 
towards the suddenly enforced curtailments of these 
services and accommodations.” 


From “Under the Pepper Trees,’ by Forrest E: Doucette in the 
Ontario (Calif.) Herald & Outlook. 
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Sedalia Shop Men Forming Letter ““V”’ Beside the Victory Locomotive During the Christening Ceremonies 


“Victory” Locomotive Is Christened 


Sedalia shop employees and townspeople hear messages from 


public officials in ceremony for Missouri Pacific 4-8-4’s 
which are delivering double mileage since being rebuilt 


has completely rebuilt and converted at its Se- 

dalia, Mo., shops 25 locomotives of the 2-8-4 
type into roller-bearing 4-8-4 type locomotives. For- 
merly of the 1900 Class, they are now the 2100 Class 
and are numbered 2101 to 2125, incl. In view of the 
real contribution which this new motive power has 
made to the efficient handling of both war and civilian 
traffic on the railroad, the last locomotive of this group, 
No. 2125, was christened the “Victory,” and dedicated 
to service in a colorful ceremony held at Sedalia, on 
Thursday, August 20. 

It is estimated that about 5,000 people assembled in 
the Sedalia shop grounds to witness the christening, 
and, of these, 1,100 were Sedalia shopmen who marched 
past the speaker’s platform in a long column, eight 
abreast, carrying American flags, and formed a large 
letter V beside the locomotive. After suitable opening 
exercises, which included the singing of America, and 
music by the high school band, Shop Superintendent G. 
T. Callender introduced Mayor A. H. Wilks of Se- 
dalia, Col. Robert Wheat, United States Army, and 
Rev. W. P. Arnold, chaplain of the American Legion, 
who delivered the principal address. 

A feature of the exercises was the reading of con- 
gratulatory telegrams from representatives of the gov- 
ernment, army and executive officers of the railroad. 
F. C. Donnell, Governor of Missouri, wired “I ‘pay.trib- 
ute to this Victory locomotive and to the railroad’ em- 
ployees throughout our nation for the constant‘ and 
vital services they are rendering.” Lt. Gen. B. B. 
Sommervell, commander, Services of Supply, U. S- A., 
extended his congratulations and said “You can be proud 
of contributing this powerful weapon to the arsenal of 


[) its c the last two years, the Missouri Pacific 
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democracy.” Brig. Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., wired’ the 
congratulations of the commanding general and 22 com- 
missioned officers from the Missouri Pacific with the 
Military Railway Service. 

Joseph B. Eastman, director, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, extended hearty congratulations and U. S. 
Senator Clyde M. Reed wired “Transportation is neces- 
sary to any war effort. It is useless to manufacture air- 
planes, tanks and munitions unless they can be trans- 
ported to the fighting fronts. The railroads of the coun- 
try are doing a magnificent job and sufficient motive 
power is vital to furnishing ample transportation. The 
motive power supply is likely to be the bottleneck of suc- 
cessful operation. I congratulate the niechanical workers 
of the Sedalia shops on launching a new Victory loco- 
motive. That is as important as launching a new ship. 
I repeat the expression I have previously made in the 
U. S. Senate and pay my tribute to the million employees 
and the organizing genious of railroad executives for 
their contribution to the national welfare.” 


Employees Help ‘‘Keep ’Em Rolling”’ 


Congratulatory telegrams received from various of- 
ficers of the Missouri Pacific were read and in general 
conveyed the sentiments expressed in a wire from L. W. 
Baldwin, chief executive officer, as follows: “All of us 
rejoice with you and your Sedalia forces in the launch- 
ing of another Victory locomotive. The splendid work 
done by the Sedalia shop men symbolizes the determina- 
tion of all members of our Missouri Pacific Lines family 
and railroads everywhere to ‘Keep "Em Rolling,’ so there 
will be no lull in production nor delays in supplying 
our armed forces. Heartiest congratulations to you and 
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to all others who had any part in the building of this, 
our newest contribution to victory.” 

While nominally rebuilt from 1900-Class locomotives, 
urchased from the Lima Locomotive, Works, Inc., in 
1930, the 25 Victory locomotives constructed at the Se- 
dalia shops of the Missouri Pacific are the equivalent of 
new power, consisting of practically complete new boil- 
ers built at the local shops, new cast-steel, beds with 
integral cylinders, new and larger driving wheels, roller 
bearings throughout, new valve gears and rods, and 
tenders equipped with roller-bearing trucks. 


Monthly Mileage Doubled 


The new M. P. 2100-Class locomotives have been in 
service, in some instances, since early in 1940, and have 
given an excellent performance from the point of view 
of reliability, high monthly mileage and the satisfactory 
handling of modern high-speed trains in both passenger 
and freight service without introducing excessive stress 
in either the track or equipment. A notable increase in 
locomotive availability and mileage have been secured. 
For example, in July, 1942, 23 of these locomotives each 
made an average of 212,740 miles which may be compared 
with 105,340 miles per month prior to the conversion. 
Similarly, the cumulative mileage since converting this 
power is 2,247,594, which may be compared with 1,063,- 
729 miles for a corresponding previous period. The 
locomotives are, therefore, now making more than twice 
the mileage per month that they did formerly. — 

Referring to the table of comparative dimensions, it 
will be ‘noted that the driving wheel diameter of 2100- 
Class locomotives was increased 12 in. and total engine 
weight 33,750 Ib. The firebox heating surface was sub- 
stantially increased by the addition of a 63-in. combus- 
tion chamber equipped with a Thermic syphon. The 
steam pressure was increased to 250 Ib. per sq. in. 

The boiler of this locomotive was constructed at 
Sedalia shops, and is entirely new except the outside 
wrapper sheet, back head, smokebox and steam dome. 





Principal Dimensions and Weights of Missouri Pacific 
Victory Locomotive Before and After Conversion 


A CoMpARISON OF THE Missouri PaAciFic 1900 anv 2100 
2% Locomotive CLASSES 


Original Rebuilt 
No. 1901 No. 2101 
2-8-4 4-8-4 
it Sages read ..< dite Mig howe she seis Lima Mo. Pac. 
ee ann, 1930 1940 
Cylinder size, in, ........ eee eee eect cence 28 by re 28 by 30 
Valve diameter, in. .....--. eee cree eer eeeeee ‘ 
Type of valve gear ....... cee eee eee eee erees Walsch. W a 
OM EL Sala nie cde ua <0 0.00 Sintdcle Ware Cingineisn etd B. K. . 
MSR Coo ke Coke bee ues pepe eRe ee Renae None None 
Feedwater heater ...... eee ceee ee sacceeses 4% B.L. 4% B. L.-2 
Driving wheel diameter, in. ....-..---+++++++ 63 
Loaded weights, Ib.: Rapes ial 
INEM re. aipa pelsuetic eset mameuns 275,5 5 
ree eran snc te ey ee 36/900 361390 
Engine truck ........0sececcsccecccccees 39,800 70,000 
Total GHBINE occ cece ea cecececspecseses 412,200 445,950 
Boiler tubes: has 
IN UINES tie sk ess Ck bea Soe eR Ov wee eS a aes 77-204 - 
Diamine, Ae Ee apiece avr ea cee 2%4-3% 2%4-3% 
Lengtlt, $86 ones Kev ca vga cedeccqoess icles ee 21% 21% 
Heating surface, sq. ft.: : 
irelwieties: sete cae 0s mh came ray otek ae 256 355. 
Tubes si Aaa ARS 2 ee aT SRE 969.4 630 
PlueS (asc bas beg ic eh eC ie ce os odie Ses 8 ese 3,999 3,725 
Rech: Sees sca O4e UR Care AIG Ce Sw ela 15.5 15.5 
DYPHONE Hobos chive ws csceeciebiecews ces eines 85 111 
otal Sige inte ea en be besa e wie settee 5,325 4,837 
Superheating surface, sq. ft.: ....-+.-.-+--- 2,330 1,953 
EGO Of: SMUNOMEURE (2 cis dies 's 0 66 ws a'e's abialdeoucee 4.14 4.19 
SAPAM VORB TD v'cca/ss.c.ceielewes Ges secwidgs 230 250 
BTACtIVE FORGE, ID. son's cceceic tee ce ecedee 66,500 66,640 
Tender capacity: 
Boal, SONUN Pees cisth ag pree'd « 0 0,4 vised e Wi eea te 20 20 
RM, GR hare sec otc ube cic be Were Ras Sole aorett le a ig 
Water, Ge Coss eV obec ckehe eS eee geet vie 17,250 17,250 
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The firebox was renewed, including a 63-in. combustion 
chamber, using the original mud ring, with a new out- 
side throat sheet and braces. Nicholson Thermic syphons 
were applied, including one in the combustion chamber, 
and Duplex Thermic syphons were installed for test pur- 
poses on one locomotive. 

A General Steel Castings bed, having integral cyl- 
inders and main reservoir, was applied. New cylinder 
bushings were installed, together with L. F. M. pistons 
in combination with Universal sectional bull rings and 
packing rings. The new 75-in. Boxpok driving wheels 
were mounted on new axles in Timken roller-bearing 
box assemblies, Franklin compensators and snubbers 
being applied on all driving boxes. The Alco lateral 
cushioning device was installed on the front drivers. A 
new General Steel Castings four-wheel engine truck was 
equipped with Timken roller bearings and 36-in. wheels. 
The four-wheel trailing truck was not changed, but Tim- 
ken roller bearings were applied to new axles in the 
original 33-in. and 45-in. wheels. A lateral-motion de- 
vice was also incorporated in this truck design. 

New main and side rods were installed and the original 
Walschaert valve gears replaced by new Walschaert 
gears, equipped with needle-type roller bearings. Mul- 
tiple bearing guides and crossheads were applied, the 
guides incorporating Alco expansion clamps and _ the 
crossheads, Baldwin-type pins and keys. The Worthing- 
ton Type 4% BL feedwater heater was rebuilt into a 
Type 414 BL-2 by applying various wing-type valve 
service, steam cylinder and valve-gear parts. An Edna 
824 lubricator was applied to a bracket located on the 
back of the right steam-chest cover with drive-arm con- 
nection to a bracket on top of the link cheek. A similar 
lubricator was applied on the left side back of the link 
support, drive being taken from the top of the link 
cheek. The original power reverse gear was re-applied. 

The original 17,250-gal. tender was used and roller 
bearings were applied to the six-wheel trucks, which 
have 33-in. wheels. A Franklin Type E-2 radial buffer 
was applied between the locomotive and the tender, with 
a pocket welded to the front of the tender frame. The 
tender was piped for steam heat and air signals so that 
these locomotives may be used. for passenger service, if 
desired. The original brakeman’s cupola was main- 
tained. Water-car piping was also maintained, but re- 
located to suit the steam-heat pipes. 


How the Conversion Work Was Handled 


The work of rebuilding and converting these loco- 
motives was scheduled through the Sedalia shops along 
with other classified repair jobs, dates being assigned for 
the completion of various units of work in accordance 
with the boiler test date. Double-shift operation was 
used wherever necessary, primarily on motion work and 
in the wheel shop. Boiler sheets were laid out and 
stack-cut four at a time for the first four locomotives 
and subsequently three at a time. The application of 
roller bearings necessitated greater accuracy in both 
wheel and axle work and also in the lining of shoes 
and wedges and fitting driving boxes in the frame 
pedestals. 

Approximately 800 man-hours a day were expanded 
on the conversion work which consisted -of a large 
number of unit operations summed up briefly as follows: 
Dismantling, 952 man hours; boiler work, 8,761 man 
hours ; machine shop work, 4,691 man hours; blacksmith 
shop work, 2,006 man hours; erecting shop work, 2,811 
man hours; pipe and other work, 2,647 man hours; 
total 21,868 man hours per locomotive. 
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Substandard Rates 
No Longer Justified 


Uneconomic services, helpful when traffic needs 
stimulant, are illogical when facilities are 
scarce—Economies being evolved now should 


continue as commerce aid in peace 


By Alvin W. Vogtle 


President, National Assn. of Regional Advisory 
Boards, and Manager, Traffic & Sales, De 
Bardeleben Coal Corp., Birmingham, Ala, 


of subnormal freight rates and uneconomic rail- 

road service, the product of a decade of depression 
and bitter competition—are insisting that these favors 
be “frozen” for the duration. Arguments advanced in 
stipport of this contention are that shippers should’ be 
spared the distraction of rate controversy while they face 
the. exigencies. of the war. effort ;, that shippers deserve 
this consideration bécause of co-operation they are ex- 
tending in efficient utilization of railroad plant ; and that 
increases now would produce hardships because of “price 
ceilings.” . 


Sirs shippers and receivers of freight—beneficiaries 


Injurious to the ‘‘Full Pay’? Customer 


There is another viewpoint on these unduly depressed 
rates and uneconomic services—and that is the situation 
of the “full pay” shipper. For every subnormal rate, 
for every uneconomic, money-losing service, accorded to 
others (sometimes his competitors), the “full pay” ship- 
per or consignee has to pay a higher price than could 
otherwise reasonably be required of him. 

‘Ip times of extremely light:traffic, concessions of sub- 
normal rates and abnormal services to some shippers, 
might conceivably have benefited the “full pay” cus- 
tomer—because, presumably, these concessions were nec- 
essary to hold the traffic on the railroads. If the rail- 
roads had lost this traffic at such a time, then loss of 
such contribution as this profitless traffic made to rail- 
road overhead expenses might have been a further bur- 
den which “full pay” shippers would have had to assume. 


Non-Compensatory Rates a Depression Expedient 


Now, however, the railroads do not need the traffic 
attracted only by subnormal rates. What is equally to 
the point, the “full pay” shippers don’t need it either. 
These concessions do not help them now, and they can- 
not fairly be asked to consent to such discrimination. In 
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fact, it has been estimated that the elimination of sub- 
normal freight rates might have spared the country the 
Ex Parte 148 increase. 

The Office of Price Administration recognizes freight 
rate increases as justification for priee-“‘ceiling” adjust- 
ments. A recent case of my own experience is Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Maximum Price Regulation No. : 189, 
Bituminous Coal..Sold for, Direct Use for Bunker Fuel, 
dated August 22, 1942, which permits an increase of 26 
cents per ton in ceiling. prices for bunker coal at Gulf 
ports to compensate for the elimination of a water-com- 
petitive reduction of that amount. Actually, many “ceil- 
ing” prices are based on normal freight rates and, there- 
fore, the maintenance of the subnormal rates simply 
means an extra profit margin for the beneficiary. 

Low prices were the rule in the depression years. In- 
dustry was on short time, transportation facilities were 
partly idle, and the only choice was to do business at a 
loss in order to remain in business. It was a desperate 
program to hold body and soul together, while awaiting 
anxiously for better times, and it was at the expense of 
human suffering. Here in the South, as a depression 
support for the coal industry of Alabama, the railroads 
published very low truck-competitive rates and even 
lower water-competitive rates. The coal producers re- 
duced the mine prices. The lower delivered cost thereby 
made possible was of great benefit in sustaining our coal 
industry in this depressed period. 


Traffic No Longer Needs Stimulant 


These conditions no, longer prevail. All prices are 
substantially increased over the depression level, with 
numerous products more than doubled in price. But 
there has been no increase so insignificant as that for 
transportation service. And a shortage of transporta- 
tion now threatens. In this situation, simple business 
logic directs that transportation facilities should not be 
employed in unremunerative service. Concessions should 

(Continued on-page 372) 
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Pere Marquette Has Rehabilitated 
Its Canadian Division 


Improvement program included the provision of a complete new 
engine terminal, modern in every respect, at St. Thomas, Ont. 


Part II* 


has been carried out on the Canadian division of 

the Pere Marquette consisted of the construction 
of a complete new engine terminal at St. Thomas, Ont., 
to replace an existing facility which was inadequate to 
handle the Mikado locomotives that it was planned to 
introduce on this division. Not only were the existing 
70-ft. turntable and the stalls in the old eight-stall en- 
ginehouse too short to accommodate the larger power, 
but these structures and the engine-servicing facilities 


\ N important phase of the improvement work that 





Sorry —No Pictures 


. Owing to stringent war-time. restrictions 


; on the transmittal of photographs ‘out’ of 
Canada—particularly those which might in- 
t terest or assist the enemy—it has been neces- 


: sary to present this article without illustra- 
. tions of the features of the work involved. 
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construction. Briefly, the new facilities include an eight- 
stall enginehouse of brick, concrete and frame construc- 
tion, incorporating a boiler-washing plant; a 115-ft. con- 
tinuous type deck-girder turntable; a mechanically- 
operated cinder-handling plant of the skip-bucket type; 
a 200-ton capacity coaling station of the overhead steel 
tank type, in which the hoisting of coal to the storage 
bin is controlled automatically ; a sand plant incorporat- 
ing a coal-fired sand dryer in a reinforced concrete house 
having a storage capacity of three 50-ton cars; a motor- 
driven car puller for spotting cars at the coaling station ; 
a lime-soda ash water-treating plant of the standpipe 
type, with a brick and concrete chemical-mixing and 
storage house; a 100-ft. concrete wash rack for loco- 
motives ; and a locomotive hoist (installed in the existing 
main shop building) capable of lifting the heavier loco- 
motives. An existing wood water tub having a capacity 
of 40,000 gal. was incorporated .in the new layout, and 
two new 12-in. water columns were installed. Sludge 
from the new water-treating plant is discharged into a 
basin that was provided especially for this purpose. The 



































































in general had largely been rendered obsolete by develop- 
ments of recent years. For example, engines were coaled -Sludae | Shop | 
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locomotives until such time as the new enginehouse could 
t be placed in service. 

It was decided, therefore, in view of the general inade- 
quacy and obsolescence of the old engine-servicing facili- 
ties, to replace them with an entire new engine terminal, 
embodying the latest and most up-to-date equipment and 


— Do Mm 1+ 


* Part I of this article, giving the objective of the rehabilitation program 
and describing the track and roadbed improvements and the strengthening 
of the Kettle River bridge, appeared in the August 29 issue. 
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Plan of the New Engine-Terminal Facilities at St. Thomas 
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engine terminal is situated near a point where the 
main line, coming in from the west, curves to the north 
to make a connection with the tracks of the London & 
Port Stanley (an electrified line), by means of which 
it reaches the Michigan Central tracks a short distance 
to the north. At this same point a wye track curves to 
the south, and the engine terminal is located in the angle 
formed by the main and wye tracks. The third side 
of the engine terminal area is bordered by the tracks of 
the L. & P. S., and the Pere Marquette’s shop facilities 
at this point are situated across the tracks of the latter 
company from the engine terminal. While the area de- 
scribed is the site of both the new and old engine termin- 
als, it was necessary, because of the greater size and 
more comprehensive nature of the new facilities, to locate 
them in accordance with a somewhat different arrange- 
ment than the old layout; hence, the work included a 
complete rearrangement of the engine-terminal trackage. 


Details of Enginehouse 


A number of features in the new enginehouse are 
worthy of particular mention. This structure is of the 
monitor type and has concrete floors, pits and founda- 
tions, brick walls and a frame roof. The sash in the 
end and outer circle walls are of steel, while those in the 
clerestory and in a row of windows above the doors in 
the inner circle wall are of creosoted wood. In the 
clerestory the windows are ‘alternated with. Transite 
louvers at the engine stalls, each of which is supplied 
with a Transite cover that can be applied from the in- 
terior if this should be required by weather. conditions. 
Timber catwalks in the clerestory give access to the 
louvers for this and other purposes. Smoke jacks over 
the engine pits are of Transite. 

Facilities for employees are provided in a row of 
rooms at the southerly end of the enginehouse. These 
include a toilet room, with modern facilities, and two 
locker rooms, one for engine crews and the other for 
enginehouse employees. Also located at this end of the 
structure are a storeroom, a tool room and a room housing 
the boiler-washing pumps and allied equipment. At the 
opposite end of the enginehouse is the office of the en- 
ginehouse foreman. Since it is contemplated that a 
future addition may be made to the structure at the 
north end, the foreman’s office is of temporary con- 
struction. Two of the engine pits at this end of the 
enginehouse are equipped with wheel drop pits. 


Heating System 


In designing the new enginehouse it was necessary, 
because of the severe winters that prevail in this latitude, 
to devote particular care to the matter of providing an 
adequate heating plant. For this reason the heating 
system that was installed is worthy of special attention. 
Essentially, this is a hot-air system, with automatic 
electric control, in which the heated air is delivered to 
the engine pits through a tunnel and duct system. The 
heating unit is housed in a room that is built as a pro- 
jection on the outer circle wall. The equipment con- 
tained in this room includes a steam-heating element, 
to which steam is furnished from the company’s power 
house nearby, a motor-operated fan for distributing the 
heated air to the engine pits, and the automatic control 
equipment. 

A motor-operated adjustable louver is located in one 
of the exterior walls of the room, through which fresh 
air may be drawn from the outside for the heating 
system. Another motor-operated adjustable louver is 
provided in the wall that separates the fan room from 
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vitrified tile sewer pipe with concrete joints. 





the enginehouse, so that, if desired, air may be drawn 
from the enginehouse interior for recirculation through 
the heating system. As air is drawn into the room 
through the louvers, it is forced by the fan through six 
banks of steam radiators and thence into the tunnel and 
duct system. A special feature of the heating system is 
that it incorporates controls whereby, if desired, a rela- 
tively high intensity of heat can be delivered to the 
engine pits to melt snow and ice on locomotives. 

As the heated air leaves the fan room it enters a con- 
crete duct underneath the enginehouse floor, which ex- 
tends along the outer circle wall for nearly its entire 
length. From this tunnel the heated air is distributed 
to the engine pits through a series of ducts consisting of 
From the 
main ducts, of which there are five, that connect with 
the tunnel, branch ducts extend at intervals to the walls 
of the pits. Unit heaters are provided for heating the- 
various rooms at the south end of the enginehouse. 


Boiler Washing Plant 


Another feature of the enginehouse that is of par- 
ticular interest is the boiler-washing and filling system. 
This is a modern high-pressure system in which water 
and steam from locomotive blowdowns is utilized to heat 
the boiler wash-out and filling water. The pumps and 
other equipment required are located in a room in the 
southeast corner of the enginehouse, and include three 
centrifugal pumps, each with a capacity of 150 gal. per 
min., which are powered by 40-hp. motors operating at 
1,445 r.p.m. One of the pumps is for boiler-washing 
purposes, while the other two are normally utilized for 
pumping filling water, although, if necessary, one of 
these can be cut in as a boiler-washing unit. 

In other respects the boiler-washing plant conforms 
to the latest practices in the design of such equipment. 
Other than the pumps, the principal units include a tank 
in which sludge from blowdowns is separated from the 
steam and water, the water then passing into the wash- 
out tank; a condenser tank in which steam from the 
separator tank is utilized to heat the boiler-filling water ; 
a circulating pump; and a pump for delivering a mix- 
ture of oil and water from the fill-up tank to the engine 
wash rack. Automatic controls keep the water in the 
fill-up and wash-out tanks at the proper temperature. 
These tanks are located out-doors directly adjacent. to 
the pump room, and both of them are insulated with 
rock wool inclosed within a jacket of wood-pulp board 
surrounding each tank. 


Drainage System Required 


Because of the presence of ground water, an unstable 
sub-soil condition was encountered in the terminal area, 
and to overcome this condition a sub-surface drainage 
system was constructed throughout this area. Consist- 
ing largely of field tile with open joints, this system in- 
cludes branches extending to various parts of the term- 
inal, including one under the enginehouse, another en- 
circling the turntable pit, and others underlying the area 
in the vicinity of the coaling plant. They all feed into 
an out-fall line that discharges into a creek at a point 
northeast of the terminal area. For about 100 ft. at 
its outer end the out-fall line is on a grade of nearly 
40 per cent, and to absorb the energy of the discharge, 
a concrete surge well is provided at the extreme end of 
the line, from which the water reaches the creek through 
an open ditch. ‘ 

Although it is not strictly part of the improvement 
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project described in this article, a new building to house 
the division offices of the Canadian division has also 
been constructed at St. Thomas. A two-story structure 
of brick and concrete construction, this building is 37 ft. 
by 50 ft. in plan and contains offices for the superinten- 
dent, the agent, the chief and trick despatchers, the di- 
vision accountant, the trainmaster and the supervisor 
of maintenance. 


Cost of Improvements 


Except for a certain amount of track work, the im- 
provement program on the Canadian division has now 
been completed. For track work, including new rail, 
crushed stone ballast and incidentals, a total of $1,330,000 
was spent in the period from 1933 to 1941, inclusive. 
While a considerable portion of the track-improvement 
work would have been ‘carried out even though the use 
of heavier power had not been contemplated, the primary 
object of the project was to place the division in readiness 
to accommodate such power. Expenditures: for other 
aspects of the program included $110,000 for the passing- 


track extensions, $70,000 for strengthening the Kettle. 


River viaduct, and $432,000 for the new engine terrfinal. 
Thus, the total expenditure was $1,942,000. 

The improvement project described in this article was 
initiated by R. J. Bowman, operating vice-president of 
the Pere Marquette, and was prosecuted under the general 
supervision of H. A. Cassil, chief engineer. The track 
work was under the general direction of C. J. Rist, en- 
gineer maintenance of way and A. R. Dewees, division 
engineer of the Canadian division, assisted by A. D. 
Derrough, supervisor of maintenance of that division. 
The work of strengthening the Kettle River bridge was 
performed under the supervision of C. S. Sheldon, who 
was engineer of bridges and structures until his re- 
tirement on December 15, 1940. The engine terminal 
improvements at St. Thomas were designed and carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. Sheldon’s successor, 
OQ. E. Hager, with the collaboration of R. J. Williams, 
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One of the Cabooses Recently Built for the Union Pacific by the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Company 





superintendent of motive power, and the field work was 
under the direct supervision of S, P. Wagner, resident 
engineer. © 

Johnson Brothers, Brantford, Ont., held the general 
contract for the engine terminal improvements. The coal 
dock and the cinder-handling and sand-drying plants 
were furnished by the Ross & White Co., Chicago, and 
erected by the general contractor, while the heating sys- 
tem in the enginehouse was furnished by the Canadian 
Sirocco Company, Windsor, Ont., and installed by the 
general contractor. The boiler-washing plant was fur- 
nished by the Gale Service & Construction Co., Chicago, 
while the turntable and water-treating tank were fur- 
nished and erected by the Canadian Bridge Company, 
Walkerville. The track changes required at the terminal 
were made by company forces. 


Trainmen Help U.P. 
Design Its New Cabooses 


HE Union Pacific recently placed in service 100 
{ steel-sheathed caboose cars, built by the Mt. Vernon 
Car Manufacturing Company, Mt. Vernon, Ill. In 
designing these cars, considerable time was devoted to 
studying various floor plan arrangements by the re- 
search and mechanical standards department of the rail- 
road, working in conjunction with representatives of 
the Order of Railway Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen and the car builder, to provide a 
safe and comfortable caboose car for trainmen. 
The body of the car is steel-sheathed, riveted con- 
struction with %-in. plywood inside lining. Floors, 


walls and ceiling are insulated with 2 in. of flameproof 
insulation and ¥% in. of insulation board. The cars are 
well designed for daylighting, with three windows on 








each side and two at each end of the car in addition to - 


the end door windows. 
The cupola is located at the center and extends the 
full width of the car. Two stationary windows are in- 





Dimensions of New Union Pacific Caboose Cars 
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stalled at the front and back walls and double sliding 
windows on each side of the cupola. Safety glass is 
used in all cupola windows. 

The end construction is designed for strength accord- 
ing to the latest A. A. R. requirements for passenger 
cars, using 10-in. 25.4-lb. I-beam door posts. The roof 





The Cars Have Window Shades and Screens, Tiger Double- 
Spring Bunks and an Aladdin Mantle Lamp at the Con- 
ductor’s Desk 


is solid steel construction with metal longitudinal and 
latitudinal running boards. The underframe is a modi- 
fied A. A. R. design of all-welded construction with 
A. A. R. Z-26 center-sill section, and equipped with 
rubber-cushion draft gears. 

Trucks are of the composite type, steel and wood de- 
sign, with 4%4-in. by 8-in. journals, one-wear 33-in. 
wrought-steel wheels, and have outside-hung No. 3 
A. A. R. brake beams. These trucks, with pedestals, 
drop equalizers and elliptic bolster springs, were selected 
by the trainmen because of their exceptional riding 
qualities after riding tests were conducted with various 
trucks of ail-steel design. 

The cars are-lighted- with two Aladdin, mantle lamps, 
which burn a good grade of kerosene. Portable Tiger 
double-spring bunks are installed for trainmen who use 
caboose cars as sleeping quarters during layover time 
away from the home terminal. Screens and window 
shades are installed at all windows except those in the 
cupola, and the cars are equipped with screen end doors. 

The interior side- and end-wall painting utilizes a 
two-tone color scheme: dark green on the lower portion 
of the walls, lockers, etc., to a distance four feet above 
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Separate Drinking and Wash Water Tanks, Also Modern 
Wash Bowl in One of the New Union Pacific Cabooses 


the floor, and light green on the upper portion of the 
walls and on the ceiling. The floors are painted a 
maroon color. 

“-Ample locker space is available for the storage of 
clothes, bedding, tools -and supplies. Other interior 
equipment includes separate drinking- and wash-water 
tanks, wash bowl, enclosed hopper, refrigerator, con- 
ductor’s desk, stationery supply cabinet and heating 
stove. 


Substandard Rates 
(Continued from page 368) + 


be withdrawn. Subnormal rates should be abandoned. 
Uneconomic services should be discontinued. 

I look forward to a superior low-cost transportation 
service emerging from the war. I believe current ex- 
periences will demonstrate to shippers that we should 
permanently retain all present cost-reducing efficiencies 
in the utilization of the transportation plant, such as 
heavy-loading, quick-unloading, etc. And T am convinced 
that it is to the interest of shippers generally that con- 
cessions be withdrawn. Then, free of subnormal rates, 
free of uneconomic services, probably free of land grant 
deductions—and with efficient low-cost operation through 
continuation of the present shipper cooperation—the rail- 
roads will be able to provide truly low-cost transporta- 
tion service for the benefit of all commerce. 





No Strikes AT Berwick.—A huge sign at the entrance to the 
Berwick, Pa., plant of the American Car & Foundry Co. stands 
as a publicepledge against strikes made by the workers through 
their local ‘union. The sign, 6 ft. by 14 ft. surmounted by a 
large “V” 8 ft. high, lighted by red bulbs, reads: “United Steel- 
workers of America, C. I. O., U. S. of A., Union in this plant, 
is pledged against strikes. a.c.f. Workers are out for all pro- 
duction possible,” and is signed by the executive committee, 
local 1864. The huge sign serves as a constant reminder to the 
many thousands of employees at the plant; and to the manage- 
ment and the nation it represents a guarantee that a.c.f. workers 
will keep faith. 
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How Railroads Rate with Public 


Opinion survey, compared with one last year, shows carriers 
higher in popular favor — Government operation views wane — 
Analysis discloses nature of war-time public relations job 


N the eyes of the public, the railroads “have done an 
| even better job in the war emergency than a con- 
fident public expected a year ago,” according to the 
second national survey of public opinion made for the 


Association of American Railroads by the Opinion Re- - 


search Corporation, Princeton, N. J. Eighty-two per 
cent of the persons interviewed said that the railroads 
have done a good job since the United States entered 
the war, whereas the previous survey showed that only 
56 per cent were of the opinion that the carriers had 
done a good job of preparing for the emergency. 
Moreover only 12 per cent were this time without an 
opinion on that matter, while a year ago 23 per cent 
had no view. On the question of government operation 
for the duration, the survey indicated that 67 per cent 
of the people would now oppose the move—‘“a sharp 
change in public sentiment since the 1941 survey, when 


50 per cent of the people said*they would favor govern-. 


ment operation in the event of war.” But while much 
credit is thus given to the railroads for their wartime 
accomplishments, “only a-small minority of the people 
consciously attribute these achievements to the fact that 
the railroads are being privately managed rather than 
tun by the government.” In other words, “of the 84 
per cent who believe the railroads are being run better 
in this. war than the last, only 13 per cent mention pri- 
vate management as the reason for the improvement.” 


Keyed to Wartime Public Relations Problems 


The survey ‘presents the views. of 2,610 people—“a 
representative cross section of the country’s voting pop- 
ulation.” The views were gathered in personal inter- 
views between July 10 and July 22, 1942. On some 
issues, the foreword said, “the intent has been to gage 
the trend of public opinion” since the 1941 survey (see 
Railway Age of January 10, 1942, page 162). ‘“How- 
ever,” it went on, “this study is not strictly a ‘before- 
and-after’ survey in the sense that its essential purpose 
is to measure trend. Rather it is keyed to new public 
relations problems faced by the railroads as a result of 
our active participation in the war.” 

Following through from its finding that 82 per cent 
of the people now think the railroads are doing a good 
job, the survey heard 83 per cent saying that the car- 
riers are doing the best they can to give good service 
at the present time. About seven -6f>the 10 (69 per 
cent) believe the railroads have been able to handle with- 
out delay ali freight offered to them since the United 
States entered the war. Only five--per cent said they 
had been affected personally by delays-in freight service ; 
“but analysis of the reasons shows that in many cases 
this belief is due to excuses offered by merchants or 
others for delays in delivery or shortages of goods which 
they attribute to transportation difficulties.” 

With respect to passenger service, the survey indi- 
cated that to date the public is tolerant of late trains and 
other inconveniences. Only two per cent of those in- 
convenienced made comments which implied direct 
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criticism of railroad management. More than one-third 
of the people who have recently traveled 25 miles or 
more by train said that the last time they made such a 
trip the train was late; but 91 per cent of them felt that 
the delay was unavoidable, most of them ascribing reasons 
for the delay which indicated understanding of the rail- 
roads’ current problems. About a third of the travelers 
found trains overcrowded, but these also estimated that 
30 per cent or more of the passengers were soldiers. 


8 Per Cent of Passengers Critical 


Observing that “a basic element in sound public rela- 
tions is the treatment.received: by the public on trains 
and at stations,” the survey notes how eight per cent 
of all recent train travelers said they had experiences on 
their trips which caused them to be critical of the per- 
sonal treatment received. In that connection the report 
sounds this warning: “While eight per..cent is a small 
proportion of the total, yet it amounts to more than.one 
and one-half persons per average coach load, and ap- 
proximately one: person per average Pullman car, which 
indicates that there is room ‘for improvement in the per- 
sonal services afforded train travelers by the railroads 
and their employees.” 

The public’s appreciation of the job the railroads have 
done “is not generalized or vague,” the survey found, 
citing the fact that of the 82 per cent who said the car- 
riers were doing a good job, 35 per cent mentioned the 
railroads’ success in handling so much war material and 
keeping civilian shipments. moving also; 34 per cent com- 
mented favorably on the railroads’ determination to 
transport military supplies even when this means sac- 
rificing regular business ; and 24 per cent referred to the 
“tremendous job” the railroads have done in moving 
troops. On the other hand, only seven per cent of those 
who said the railroads had done a good job (four per 
cent .of all respondents) made any reference to the 
“phenomenal achievement” in moving more than 700,000 
barrels of oil a day to the East by tank car. 


Oil-Movement Story Deserves More Telling 


In the latter connection, it was pointed out at the 
A. A. R. that the survey was made before the oil move- 
ment had obtained the publicity which has attended it in 
recent weeks. Nevertheless, the survey suggested that 
the story of the oil-moving job may deserve more telling 
to the public. Later on it observed that while the show- 
ing was-“notralarming,” there was certainly “no reason 
for gratification in the fact that only four per cent of 
the people (six per cent in the East)” mentioned the job. 

On the question of railroad earnings, only nine per 
cent of those with opinions on the subject thought that 
the railroads were making too much money. Half of 
the people “are aware that railroad rates were raised 
last winter ; but only six per cent of the total public, or 
12 per cent of those who realize that rates were raised, 
are critical.” Forty per cent of the total understand that 
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there was a passenger-fare increase, while 31 per cent 
are aware that freight rates went up. Only nine per 
cent feel that rates of either sort “have gone up a whole 
lot.” Thirty-eight per cent of all persons interviewed 
(or 76 per cent of those who are aware of increased rates 
and fares) believed that the increase was justified. Of 
those who knew about the increases, 43 per cent at- 
tributed them to the wage increase, 12 per cent to in- 
creases in costs of materials and fuel, and six per cent 
to rising taxes, and 28 per cent to “rising costs all along 
the line.” 

The survey calls all of the foregoing “heartening evi- 
dence of public understanding of railroad difficulties and 
public appreciation of railroad performance to date.” It 
goes on, however, to list other findings which give “equal 
emphasis to the fact that the public looks to the railroads 





War-Time Public Relations Job 


Centers in Care of Passengers 


This report discloses that one out of every 
dozen passengers the railroads are handling 
is dissatisfied with his treatment. With pas- 
senger traffic at an all-time peak, the total 
number of people thus not befriended is dis- 
turbingly large. 

While the carriers are credited with good 
performance, few people ascribe that result 
to private management. 

Extraordinary service given to petroleum 
traffic has attracted only minor attention. 

Few people understand that it is govern- 
ment policy which prevents the roads from 
getting the equipment they need. 

There appears a tendency to take superior 
railroad service for granted. 

Government operation still has substantial 
support. 

Some people think freight is being unduly 
delayed, which it isn’t. 

If there should be a major car shortage, 
who will be blamed for it? 





to keep up the good work.” In the first place, “even 
more is expected of the railroads than was the case a 
year ago.” More than three out of four are of the 
opinion that the carriers will be called upon to handle a 
great deal more traffic before the end of the war; and 
three-fifths of the people believe the railroads will be 
able to meet all demands. 


‘‘Danger Points”? Indicated 


“Almost the worst thing that could happen to railroad 
public relations,’ the report warns, “would be for the 
public to start taking the railroads’ achievements for 
granted.” Listed first among the “danger points” in that 
connection is the aforementioned failure of most re- 
spondents to mention the oil movement. Then there is 
the fact that ‘one third of the people are still favorable 
to government operation of railroads in wartime,” even 
a fourth of those who think the railroads have done a 
good job being of that mind. 
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The survey found little public awareness of the rail- 
roads’ desire to buy additional equipment, and only 
“nominal realization” of the effect of priorities. Seven- 
teen per cent of all respondents said that an equipment 
shortage would prevent the railroads from meeting all 
demands upon them, but only 21 per cent of that 17 per 
cent (four per cent of the total) mentioned government 
allocation policies as the reason for their belief that the 
railroads will not have enough equipment. This is ap- 
praised as a situation “which might easily result in cen- 
sure from the public in the event a major car shortage 


develops before the end of the war.” Also, “in terms of 


popular good will, the railroads are also vulnerable if the 
public should begin to doubt that they are doing a good 
job.” : 

The favorable shift in‘ sentiment on that point from the 
1941 survey is cited as evidence of the ease with which 
the public can change its mind. “One of the key factors 
in this problem,” the survey advises, “is to convince the 
public more fully that freight is not being seriously 
delayed.” Here attention is called to the fact that 27 
per cent of the people have no informed opinion on this 
question, while 31 per cent of those who do think there 
have already been serious delays in freight handling. 
“The strongest sentiment for government operation,” 
the report continues, “is found among those people who 
believe there have been delays in freight handling. Vir- 
tually half (49 per cent) of these people favor govern- 
ment operation, while only 23 per cent of those who do 
not believe there have been delays are favorable to gov- 
ernment operation. Even 39 per cent of the people who 
have no opinion as to whether freight delays have oc- 
curred say they favor government’s taking over.” 


Doubts Must Not Be Allowed to Arise 


Another “‘hazard to the railroads’ public relations” 
will arise if the people “should begin to think the rail- 
roads are not able to meet all future wartime demands 
that may be made on them.” Twenty-one per cent have 
formed no opinion on this question, but of those that 
have, 39 per cent have doubts of the railroads’ ability 
to meet all demands. Forty-two per cent of the latter 
favor government operation as the solution, while it is 
favored by only 27 per cent of those who expect the 
railroads to make the grade. The survey foresees that 
the “greatest hazard” would arise if the public should 
begin to doubt that the railroads are doing the best they 
can under the circumstances. Only 17 per cent of the 
people have such doubts at present, but half of this 
group are favorable to government operation for the 
duration. 

Moreover, “despite broad public tolerance,” there is 
still- “more than nominal criticism of regular service for 
civilian purposes.” The survey suggests that much of 
this can probably be allayed “by constantly emphasizing 
the popular policy that war traffic always has right of 
way with the railroads; and by keeping the public con- 
vinced that the railroads are sincerely doing everything 
they can to serve their regular patrons along with han- 
dling war transportation.” 

On most of the issues in the survey, the report notes 
“only small differences” between various sections of the 
country, between men and women, various income 
groups, age groups, and size of community. “This,” it 
says, “is in marked contrast to the results of the survey 
in 1941,” adding, however, that ‘the differences in 
awareness of the facts and approval of the railroads’ 
achievements that do exist today show that the least 
informed groups are still women; lower income people, 
young people, and residents of the. South.” 
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Railroads Recruit Women Workers 


They have made good on British Railways on many 
jobs heretofore considered suitable only to men 


By Marie Deems 


classified advertising columns of a New York City 
daily the following: 


WANTED young women between the ages of twenty and thirty 
for positions in the transportation industry. Beginning salary 
$98.50 per month with increased pay after training period. Reply 
with full particulars to Box 42. 


For the first time in this war a railroad has advertised, 
it would seem, for women employees. This is an ex- 
ample of the many methods the railroads of the United 
States are using to recruit the women workers that are 
needed to fill up the ranks of men drafted into active 
service, Army, Navy and Marine. And replacements 
are also necessary for those railwaymen who have gone 
into other industries vital to the prosecution of the war. 


I N August there appeared in the Female Help Wanted 


Draft Will Get More Insistent 


In a recent address Brigadier General Lewis B. 
Hershey, Selective Service Director, said, ‘““We have 
learned there are very few irreplaceable men and in 
industry, agriculture and in government we have got to 
train people to replace draft-age men and we have got to 
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Women Handling Express on British Railways 
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do it quickly. In the past, Selective Service has pro- 
tected vital industries against loss of manpower, but 
from here on when the Army needs the man there will 
be no waiting until he is replaced.” 

As long ago as last January, a number of railroads set 
in motion the machinery for (1) classifying their em- 
ployees as to draft status, (2) making a survey of where 
additional man power could be found with or without 
training and (3) possible piping of a reservoir of women 
power for replacement as well as for increasing needs. 

A moderate estimate of the number of new employees 
needed for the coming year in the railroad industry is 
about 300,000. Already the pinch is being felt in the 
maintenance of way departments and also in the loco- 
motive and car repair shops. In accordance with the 
agreement between railroad management on one side 
and the brotherhoods and shop crafts of the American 
Federation of Labor on the other, furloughed men must 
be called back to work first. In some few instances, re- 
tired employees are available. But a vast source of sup- 
ply is the women of the country. 

During the last war there were some hundred thou- 
sand women taken into railroad service. Today there 
are about fifty thousand employed in many departments ; 
the majority are in clerical jobs. A few hold executive 
positions to which they have been promoted through the 
years. On one Eastern railroad is a woman telegrapher 
who for 25 years has refused to take a vacation because 
she is afraid that a man substitute might spoil her spick 
and span office with tobacco juiee. 


A Large Supply to Draw From 


A recent census shows that there are 33,000,000 
women today in the United States between the ages of 
18 and 50. Only about one million are employed in war 
industries and at least five or six million more may be 
available for service. To draw from this supply: the 
railroads are going full speed ahead, both individually 
and ‘collectively.. A Man Power Committee has been set 
up under the chairmanship of Dr. J. H. Parmelee, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Railway Economics of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. This committee is 
prepared to channel all information on this subject to 
the railroad industry. Many railroads have operated 
employment bureaus over a period of years and there 
seems little reason to believe that they cannot solve their 
own employment problems with the machinery at their 
disposal. They may find it advisable to pool their in- 
formation and establish new standards to fit the greater 
employment of women. They will also be able to profit 
from the experience of the aviation and munition indus- 
tries where women are giving satisfaction. 

One railroad several months ago started a survey of 
their former women employees. Today they know which 
are available to work part or full time. Another road 
has. already graduated one class of women in ticket sell- 
ing and will soon start another. Members of the first 
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British Press Photo 


Cleaning Locomotive Superheater Tubes 
-in London Terminus 


class are now selling suburban tickets in a busy terminal. — 


This same ‘system is putting on women to replace men 
messengers and clerks. An overalled contingent of 
sturdy young women is working at loading and hauling 
in. a big junction yard. When and if needed women 
will be given their chance all along the line. 

No one would venture to say that this or that job 
cannot be done by a woman. Certain types of women 
are suited to certain types of jobs, just as men are. 
Moreover, American: women are nothing if not adaptable ; 
and today they are consumed with a-neeéd to do their 
share in a war where victory is only possible if men 
and women give their utmost. During the last decade 
millions have learned to accept the discipline of a busi- 
ness world. More recently, in addition, women of the 
leisure class have voluntarily accepted the discipline 
imposed on them by war work. And now they are ready 
of their own accord to join in the conduct of the war. 

A nation-wide industry essential to victory and the 
peace, the railroads needs the services of women of high 
calibre and zeal. As employees they will find excep- 
tionally good working conditions and equality of wages 
and benefits in an occupation which carries on with a 
minimum of glamour and gold braid—and delivers the 
goods. 


Many Women on British Railways 


More than fifty thousand women are working on rail- 
way jobs in England, one for each mile of track. They 
are in all departments.. Forty thousand of them are 
replacing men called to the colors. Nightly danger of 
Nazi air raids and their resultant destruction has made 
railroading in England a dangerous occupation. And 
yet English women from sixteen to eighty-three, married 
and single, realizing that transportation is part of the 
war offensive, are working on day and night shifts. 
They are porters who carry your bags at stations by 
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hand or truck. They collect tickets and operate signals. 
They paint rolling stock and clean and lubricate trains. 
In the shops they weld with electricity and cut. with 
acetylene. They -opérate cranes and machine - tools. 


- Some machine operators -started as cleaners and be- 


coming interested were given special training courses. 

In the maintenance of way department, they clear ice 
from switches and creosote wooden timber for railroad 
use. The London & North Eastern has ten thousand 
women employees and six hundred are in maintenance 
jobs. 

They help installers, wire men and repairers and work 
in signal and telegraph gangs. 

These railwaywomen have all entered railroad jobs 
through the three methods employed in England for 
the recruitment of women’s services. From the out- 
break of the war until after Dunkirk in 1940 the first 
method was sufficient; namely, that of a call for volun- 
teers similar to the present means now being used by 
the transportation industry here. Next came the trans- 
fer of workers from non-essential to essential industries, 
and, third, were the compulsory methods of directing 
the work of women. 


The Training Problem 


It is possible that only one method, the recruiting of 
volunteers will be sufficient to meet the emergency in 
the United States. At any rate the railroads are pro- 
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Reclaiming Worn Parts in L.M.S. Repair Shops 


ceeding on that basis: If they can choose and train 
as many women as they may need to distaff their many 
departments with more than.a hundred different occu- 
pations, government assistance will not be necessary. 
Right behind the armed forces are the railroad employees 
essential to the transportation of men and munitions. 
Every railroad employee is on the firing line; and as 
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British Press Photo 
Woman Worker in L.M.S. Motor Truck Repair Shop 


in every other war, in order to win, it is essential to 
have trained replacements. 

Our excellent existing educational facilities’ can be 
helpful in this critical time. Several private trade schools 
in various parts of the country are training personnel 
especially for railroad service. Railway apprentice 
schools can draw girls from high schools and colleges 
where mechanical drawing and shop practice are taught ; 
additional instruction can be offered by drafting retired 
and disabled employees as teachers. Aptitude tests are 
short cuts to classification. An American doctor has 
devised tests which are used to tell in short order 
whether English women workers could learn shop ‘work. 
Seamstresses who use patterns and sewing machines 
were found to. be especially suited. The period of train- 
ing varies on the British railways. In most instances, 
however, it is a matter of weeks, comparable to what 
is now being done in training workers for the war 
industries in this country. 


_ Fitting Hours to Personnel 


Each railroad department in this country must decide 
on its own program of supervision for women, just as 
it does for men. It must also determine the number of 
hours women will work for optimum results. In Eng- 
land women give maximum output on night shifts, 
possibly because they are thus able to take care of their 
homes in the daytime. That we will need the house- 
wives of this‘ country there is little doubt. According 
to reports from Washington some sections of the United 
States where there are many war industries will re- 
quire practically every woman who can take a job. 

Part time employment in some sections may be the 
solution. More frequent alternation of working time 


with rest periods may make for better work. Company 
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operated cafeterias, instead of the time honored dog 
wagon, and additional rest rooms may have to be ar- 
ranged. Working conditions will vary with the locality 
and the type of work. 

Women work with their hearts as well as their heads. 
Their loyalty and pride of accomplishment are tools 
they neither take from nor leave in the storeroom. And 
last but not least their example may spur certain shop- 
men to come to work on Monday after the Sunday 
before. Women in railroading just mean more women 
power to help man power. “The Army has its WAACS, 
the Navy has its WAVES; so why shouldn’t the rail- 
road have its WITS (women in transportation),” says 
the stove pipe committee. 


Communications ..- 


Pensioned Too Soon 


WRENSHALL, MINN. 
To THE EDITor: 

Understand a start has already been made to bring before the 
Congress the necessity for providing a minimum pension that 
would afford a living to those of us who were pensioned off 
previous to August 29, 1935. The Northern Pacific, for whom 
I worked steady from April, 1911, to July 15, 1935, allowed me 
a-pension of $29.61 per month. This is inadequate to even feed 
myself and wife, especially now with advancing prices. 

I worked 24 years for the N. P. and 20 years on other roads, 
making 44 years of railway service. Had I been allowed to work 
until August 29, 1935, I would have come under the new law and 
would have been given credit for 30 years in figuring my pen- 
sion, thus making it about $45. 

This seems discriminatory and wholly unfair. I feel that at 
least $50 per month should be allowed us, as we are not eligible 
for ether old age-security. - Please push this«thrqugh. This is 
my appeal to do something quick, as I am now--78. and wife 72 
and ought_not to be obliged to labor for our living. Kindly fur- 
nish me with names of several Congressmen whom you know to 
be favorable to ‘this, and I will write to them also. 


Epwarp P. Wice, 
Veteran O. R. T. 


From a Conductor 
Popular with Passengers 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 
To THE EpiTor: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your issue of August 8 with 
the item on page 235* of personal interest to me. 

I thank you very much. I am:pleased to:know that my efforts 
have interested others enough to write such an item, and that your 
company was interested enough to publish-and also to mail me a 
copy. What Mr. Bagley said is quite’ true; I do like my work 
and the company I work for very much. I have always tried 
to treat others as I would like to be treated myself. My work 
is very interesting and I meet so many different kinds of travelers. 

I think right now is a very trying time for so many, as 
thousands of people have loved ones in the service and naturally 
they are worried and may be a little out of sorts when they 
board our trains. If I can chegr them: up with a -cheerful good 
morning: and a pleasant smile, I feel I am helping them and 
making a friend for myself and my company. For, after all, 
I am only doing what I am paid for—get business and retain it— 
and what the public has a right to, “the very best which the 
Santa Fe is giving.” 

F. C. ALLison. 





* The reference is to a letter we published from a Santa Fe patron, in 
which he gave high praise to Mr. Allison, a Santa Fe cenductor, for his 
considerate and courteous treatment of passengers.—kDiTOoR. 
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Refrigerator Car 
Pool Inaugurated 


Plan worked out by ODT, 
car lines and A.A.R. became 
effective September 1 


Inauguration on September 1 of a plan 
for pooling the operation of all refriger- 
ator cars was announced on September 2 
by the Office of Defense Transportation. 
Designed to “forestall any refrigerator car 
shortage for handling the nation’s perish- 
able food supply,” the plan is the outgrowth 
of a recent Chicago meeting between repre- 
sentatives of ODT, refrigerator car owners, 
and the Association of American Railroads, 
whose Car Service Division’s Refrigerator 
Car Section is expected to play a major 
role. 

The plan is operating under the direction 
of an executive committee composed of 
representatives of railroad-controlled car 
lines, privately-controlled lines, shipper 
owners, and railroad car lines. 
mittee, as the ODT announcement put it, 
has named as “manager of its organiza- 
tion” R. B. Hoffman, former  superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Pacific 
Fruit Express Company, who on Septem- 
ber 1 became manager of the Refrigerator 
Car Section, as noted in the “Railway Of- 
ficers” columns of this issue. “The pool 
organization,” the ODT announcement also 
said, “will work in close cooperation with 
the Car Service Division of the A.A.R., 
and will be closely supervised by ODT’s 
Division of Railway Transport.” 

Mr. Hoffman is also listed as the execu- 
tive-committee member representing Pacific 
Fruit Express, other members being: C. E. 
Kammann, American Refrigerator Transit 
Company; H. B. Spencer, Fruit Growers 
Express; K. C. Underwood, Merchants 
Dispatch Transit Corporation; Cyrus L. 
Philipp, General American-Union Refrig- 
erator Transit Lines; J. B. Scott, Armour 
Car Lines; J. J. Mahoney, Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe. W. C. Kendall, chair- 
man of the Car Service Division, was 
named chairman ex-officio. 

Anticipating results to be expected from 
the new set-up, the ODT announcement 
had this to say: “ODT officials pointed out 
that radical changes in the distribution of 
perishable products, including the discon- 
tinuance of coastwise movements and the 
increasing curtailment of long-haul truck 
service, have threatened to place an 
increasing burden on the rail carriers. This 
condition, accentuated by the scarcity of 
critical materials for the contruction of ad- 
ditional refrigerator cars, has made neces- 
sary the establishment of a refrigerator- 
car pooling system. Under the pooling 
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Suggests Joint Inspection 
Plan at Gateways 


Terminal delays by railroads at 
interchange points can be greatly re- 
duced by a joint mechanical inspec- 
tion plan at gateways where a deliv- 
ering road turns over cars to a 
connecting line, Frank J. Swanson, 
mechanical assistant, Division of 
Railway Transport, Office of De- 
fense Transportation, told the 
Northwest Carmen’s Association at 
St. Paul, Minn., on September 3. 
Mr. Swanson asserted that “with the 
manpower situation growing more 
critical, time-saving practices such 
as this joint inspection program, un- 
doubtedly will have to be extended 
to all railroads.” 

Also, he suggested that each rail- 
road should now have a_ regular 
equipment-repair program which 
should contemplate that cars “should 
be watched, and when in need of 
heavy repairs, they should be taken 
in promptly, and the program 
planned to the capacity of the rail- 
road’s facilities.” 











plan refrigerator cars controlled by one 
railroad system where a surplus exists can 
be forwarded when necessary to a com- 
petitive line for loading. Through the 
efficient handling of the existing refriger- 
ator car supply, ODT pointed out, much 
wasteful cross-haul movement and duplica- 
tion of distribution in the operation of 
competitive car companies can be’ avoided, 
and the increasing demands on the rail- 
roads can be more adequately met.” 


Establish Joint Information 
Offices in Three Cities. _ 
Establishment of the first joint’ informa- 
tion offices under the Office of Defense 
Transportation’s truck conservation pro- 
gram has been announced by ODT. The 
offices are located at 10 North Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 400 S. W. Ninth St., Des 
Moines, Iowa; and 1424 16th St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Rail Labor Leader Gets OPA Job 


Glenn R. Atkinson of Covington, Ky., 
former legislative representative for the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, has been 
appointed ‘to the staff of the Office of Price 
Administration where he will serve as 
“liaison officer between OPA and the rail- 
road brotherhoods.” Two other labor 


leaders were also appointed to act in simi- 


lar capacities with respect to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 


Finds Railroads 


Ready for Peak 


Will meet all demands, ODT 
says—traffic channels 
system explained 


“Facing the heaviest movement of rev- 
enue freight traffic in history, America’s 
railroads stand ready to meet autumn peak 
demands with more than 200,000 miles of 
trunk lines virtually clear of congestion,” 
said a September 2 statement from the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. As of 
midnight August 31, reports on car and 
train movements of 108 Class I railroads, 
compiled by the Traffic Channels Section 
of ODT’s Division of Traffic Movement, 
“showed green lights burning for the 
mounting flow of war freight.” 

It is the traffic channels system, inaugu- 
rated four months ago, which permits the 
Traffic Channels Section to prepare daily 
studies on the basis of operating data sub- 
mitted by railroads. These studies, the 
statement said, “iridicate threatened bottle- 
necks, particularly’ over large areas, long 
before any serious congestion can develop” ; 
and “at the first-sign of congestion, co- 
operative action with the railroads involved 
makes it possible to prevent serious 
trouble.” Ge 

Operation of the system has been speeded 
up in recent weeks by the installation of 
three commercial telegraph circuits in 
ODT’s Washington headquarters. Pre- 
viously, data submitted by the railroads 
was sent ‘by air mail.: The improvement 
in the transmission system has made pos- 


-sible a saving of 24 hrs. in the time re- 


quired for compilation of car and train 


' movements covering a single day. 


' To indicate the “magnitude” of freight 
traffic at the present time, “with the autumn 
peak approaching,” the ODT statement 
cited figures -for a single day, “picked at 
random during the last week.” On this 
day, for the 24.hrs. from midnight to mid- 


‘night, the 108 reporting railroads dispatched 
» 23,578 trains with 1,408,964 cars over all 


divisions, or an average of 59 cars per 
train. 

“The record of these movements, . when 
broken down by individual railroads, oper- 
ating districts and important gateways,” 
the statement went on, “gives ODT’s ex- 
pert analysts the information that enables 
them to know when and where a bot- 
tleneck is threatened. On each of the 
reporting railroads, immediately after mid- 
night, the railroad telegraph wires hum 
with the beginnings of the traffic channels 
report. The operating districts and the 
gateways on each road send to a central 

(Continued on page 380) 
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Pelley Discusses 
Rail Oil Movement 


Hopes for 800,000 barrels a 
day to east coast; sees 
shortage of engines 


Testifying before a special unofficial 
House committee investigating the petro- 
leum situation on the east coast on August 
31, J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, declared that the 
railroads would be doing well if they can 
maintain a daily movement of 800,000 bar- 
rels of oil to the east during the coming 
fall and winter months. He went on to ex- 
plain to the committee that the bottleneck, 
if any, will come in a lack of locomotives 
rather than in the ability to obtain the 
necessary tank cars. 

After telling the committee that every- 
thing is being done to haul oil to the east 
coast that can be done as far as the rail- 
roads are concerned, Mr. Pelley pointed 
out that because of the shortage of steel 
and other materials, the railroads would 
come up to the end of this year with 400 
to 500 less locomotives than they had on 
order. He also estimated that at present 
the carriers are using about 70,000 tank 
cars for the east coast ~-»vement out of a 
total of about 150,000 iank cars in the 
entire country. 

Asked to comment on the possibility of 
using the synthetic rubber “Mareng” cell 
in box cars for the hauling of oil, details 
of which were given in the Railway Age 
of August 22, page 313, Mr. Pelley said 
that it was purely in the experimental 
stage and that the possibility of explosions 
due to leakage was still under considera- 
tion by various government agencies. It 
was his opinion that the so-called “rubber” 
box car would not be available to relieve 
the threatened fuel oil shortage this win- 
ter. Moreover, he cautioned that the prob- 
lem of motive power was also present in 
the case of the box car. 

Mr. Pelley also praised the present or- 
ganization of the Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator, the railroads, and the oil com- 
panies which has been set up to handle the 
movement of oil to the east coast. He said 
that it was working perfectly and that he 
could see no need for any change in it. 

Meanwhile, the Petroleum Coordinator 
for War announced that a total of 817,980 
barrels of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts were shipped to the Atlantic seaboard 
by rail during the week ended August 22. 

This was a decrease of 12,840 barrels 
daily from the record volume moved dur- 
ing the week ended August 15, when car 
loadings averaged 830,820 barrels per day. 
The decrease was due, in part, it was said, 
to floods which washed out a number of 
railroad bridges. 

In handling the movement the 31 oil 
companies loaded 27,266 cars. Including 
those cars that were on the way back west 
for reloading. 

As another step in the effort of the gov- 
ernment to get more oil to the east, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has issued a proclamation 
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Maximum Loading Rule 
Is Postponed 


The effective date of ODT general 
order No. 18—requiring cars (with 
some exceptions) to be loaded to 
visible or stenciled capacity — has 
been postponed from September 15 
to October 15, to permit the order 
to be revised, embodying suggestions 
for its improvement. The order, as 
originally promulgated, was reviewed 
in these pages, August 22 issue, 
page 313. 











granting the right of eminent domain 
under the Cole Pipe Line Act to the Proj- 
ect Five Pipe Line Corporation to expe- 
dite the construction of a 150-mile pipe line 
from Eldorado, Ark., to Helena. 


ODT Appointment 


Ernest G. Yehling, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed supervisor of rail ter- 
minals, at St. Louis, Mo., on the field staff 
of the Division of Railway Transport, Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation. Mr. Yeh- 
ling, formerly assistant superintendent of 
the Wiggins division, Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, has been with 
that railroad since 1902. 


ODT Found Roads Ready to Step 
Up L.C.L. Loads to 10 Tons 


Railroads were ready for September 1’s 
automatic step-up to a 10-ton minimum 
loading for 1. c. Ll. cars, said an August 
31 statement from the Office of Defense 
Transportation. As the statement pointed 


out, this is the final weight provision of- 


General Order No. 1 which got under way 
May 1 with a six-ton limit, and rose to 
eight tons on July 1. 

As the ODT has said from time to time, 
the present press release repeated that the 
order has already resulted in “a weekly 
saving of more than 65,000 closed freight 
cars in 1. c. |. traffic.” It went on to say 
that “ODT officials paid tribute to the 
manner in which the railroads have worked 
out their 1. c. 1. operations.” 


New Set-Up for OPA’s Activities 
in Transport Field 


Robert A. Nixon, member of the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission, has 
been appointed director of a newly-created 
Transportation and Public Utilities Divi- 
sion of the Office of Price Administration. 
The new division, “which will be respon- 
sible for taking all necessary action relat- 
ing to transportation and public utility 
matters on behalf of OPA,” will be under 
the jurisdiction of Dexter M. Keezer, 
deputy Administrator in charge of general 
services. 

John H. Eisenhart, Jr., will head the 
transportation branch of the new division 
and also will act as traiisportation counsel. 
Harry R. Booth, until recently chief coun- 
self of OPA’s fuel branch, will head the 
public utility branch and similarly will be 
public utilities counsel. Mr. Eisenhart has 
been handling transportation matters for 
OPA for more than a year. 


Says Coach Seats 
Won’t Be Rationed 


No such plan contemplated 
by ODT, according to 
Director Eastman 


Rationing of unreserved seats in trains 
is not being contemplated, Joseph B. East- 
man, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, declared in a round-table 
radio discussion in Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 3. One of the reasons for this, 
Mr. Eastman explained, is that “it would 
take an army of employees all over the 
United States to administer and enforce 
restrictions on travel in unreserved seats 
in coaches.” 

“However,” he warned, “we can and we 
will, wherever necessary, establish a sys- 
tem of priorities so that those who must 
travel on war business or on other vital 
errands will be sure of reservations. There 
is such a system now for air-line travel, 
and a similar system could be applied to 
the railroads.” The alternative, Mr. East- 
man said, is a voluntary restriction of 
travel by the public to trips of real neces- 
sity or importance. Mr. Eastman urged 
that travel be held down to a minimum. 

“By doing this,” he continued, “the pub- 
lic can help our armed forces, our rail- 
roads and those traveling on war work. 
It will be a distinct contribution to the 
war effort, and one which, in reality, will 
involve very little hardship. Week ends 
and holidays are particularly bad times to 
travel.” 

Mr. Eastman disclosed that surveys made 
by the Office of Defense Transportation in- 
dicate that 40 per cent of all travel today 
is for pleasure. Pleasure travel, he com- 
mented, is all right if it does not inter- 
fere with necessary travel. 

Shippers and receivers of freight, Mr. 
Eastman stated, can also help the trans- 
portation situation by loading cars more 
heavily and more promptly and by unload- 
ing them more quickly. The great ma- 
jority are co-operating splendidly, he 
added, but “there is still more for some 
of them to do.” 

Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, pointed 
out that railroad passenger traffic, as meas- 
ured by passenger-miles, and freight traf- 
fic, as measured by ton-miles, have just 
about doubled since war broke out three 
years ago. Carloadings so far this year 
have been approximately 36 per cent more 
than they were in the corresponding period 
in 1939, he said. 

The tremendous increase in rail traffic, 
R. B. White, president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, declared, is due not only to mili- 
tary movements of men and materials, but 
also to the diversion of traffic from other 
carriers to the railroads. 

“The war has forced the discontinuance 
or curtailment of many of our accustomed 
transportation services,’ Mr. White said. 
“Commercial water service between the 
coasts of America through the Panama 
Canal has been affected. Our fleet of 
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coastwise ships has been partly withdrawn 
from commercial service for military pur- 
poses or for operation in foreign service. 
Movements which once were taken care 
of by these vessels are now largely made 
by rail. 

These shifts in traffic, according to Mr. 
White, “put upon the railroads a heavy 
responsibility which they have so far been 
able to meet.” There will be even greater 
transportation demands, he predicted, “but 
whatever they may be, the railroads will 
endeavor to meet them as completely and 
as satisfactorily as possible.” 


Short-Notice to Cancel Fares 
on Requisitioned Lines 


Railroads and their tariff publishing 
agents have been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to publish on 
one day’s notice passenger-tariff supple- 
ments covering the suspension of service 
on lines requisitioned by the War Produc- 
tion Board in connection with its metal- 
salvage operations. The permission is 
subject to the requirement that the supple- 
ments include the following notice: “Line 
requisitioned by War Production Board. 
Service suspended.” Also, it is stipulated 
that if and when a certificate of public 
convenience and _ necessity authorizing 
abandonment of any such line is issued, the 
fares, rules and regulations applicable to 
and from points on the abandoned line 
must be canceled on notice required by the 
certificate and order. 


ODT Coordinates Two Bus Lines 


Two more special orders coordinating 
bus operations were issued on August 29 
. by Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. 

Special Order No. B-16, effective Sept. 
15, directed Interstate Transit Lines, an 
affiliate of the Union Pacific, to discon- 
tinue its one schedule daily between Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Odebolt, and directed Al- 
gona Bus Lines to re-route one of its two 
daily schedules between Sioux City, Iowa, 
and Fort Dodge, over the abandoned route. 
The saving will be 5,160 bus miles of 
scheduled service monthly, it was stated. 

Special Order No. B-17, effective Sep- 
tember 3, directed the Allentown & Read- 
ing Transit Co. and the Reading Transpor- 
tation Co., an affiliate of the Reading, 
which operate on substantially’ the same 
route between Allentown, Pa., and Read- 
ing, each to withdraw one round-trip sched- 
ule daily. The companies also were or- 
dered to stagger schedules, use terminals 
jointly, and interchange tickets. The sav- 
ing will be 4,200 bus miles of scheduled 
service monthly, the ODT declared. 


Eastman Asks Curtailment of 
Travel Over Labor Day 


Director Eastman of the: Office of De- 
fense Transportation this week asked. the 
public to refrain from holiday pleasure 
travel over the Labor-Day weekend. 

“Travel by railroad and bus,” Mr. East- 
man said, “has been growing tremendous- 
ly, particularly in the East and South. The 
general growth resulting from the great 
productive activity of the country has been 
swollen by the constantly-increasing troop 
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movements, by the travel of soldiers and 
sailors on leave or furlough, by the visits 
of friends and relatives to their camps, and 
by the curtailment of travel by automobile 
because of gasoline and rubber conditions. 
During the past month the stations, trains, 
and buses have often been overcrowded, 
and if travel rises to any higher peak, dis- 
comforts may be aggravatéd to a point 
where they will, in many instances, be- 
come more than mere discomforts and will 
be serious. This is why I feel it neces- 
sary to warn the public in those regions 
where the passenger problem is known to 
he acute, to remain at home over Labor 
Day, if they can. 

“There is no objection to holiday travel 
in territories where adequate passenger fa- 
cilities are available, and there are some 
such places, more particularly in the West. 
However, those contemplating travel should 
contact their bus or rail ticket offices in 
advance to find out what the conditions 
are likely to be, and the better thing to do 
is to resolve all doubts by deciding not to 
travel. Of course, it is just as necessary 
to save rubber by avoiding trips in private 
automobiles.” 


Loading Order Suspended as to 
Barge Traffic 


Acting “to facilitate transportation of 
freight by barge,” the Office of Defense 
Transportation has suspended the maxi- 
mum loading provisions of General Order 
No. 18, as they apply to certain movements 
in connection with water traffic. The gen- 
eral order, which becomes effective Sep- 
tember 15, will require that civilian freight, 
with certain. exceptions, ,be loaded. to the 


full. visible ‘capacity ‘or to. the marked. load. 


limit of a car, whichever-is the lesser. 
The suspension as to barge traffic comes 
in Suspension Order ODT No. 18-1, also 
effective September 15. As a result, ship- 
ments loaded into a car by a water carrier 
subsequent to a movement of such ship- 
ments by water, and for the furtherance 
of such shipments, need not meet the max- 
imum loading requirements. This applies 
to water-rail and _ rail-water-rail move- 
ments. Also exempt will be such por- 
tions of shipments which, having been 
transported by water, are left over from 
the loading to capacity of one or more cars, 
and are required to move as part of such 
shipments. The suspension does not cover 


_shipments arriving::from-overseas and-load- 


ed into cars for movement ‘to destination 
by rail. 


75 Per Cent Rule for ‘*No-Bill’’ 
Coal Cars 


Citing the need to further conserve the 
use of open top cars, W. C. Kendall, 
chairman of the Car Service Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, has sent 
a letter to the chief operating officers of 
the coal loading roads directing that a 75 
per. cent rule cqvering: the placement of 
cars for coal loading be made effective 
September 12, in lieu of the present 100 
per cent rule. 

Under this rule, no open top cars shall 
be placed at mines when the number of 
“no-bill” open top cars the mine is hold- 
ing is equal to or in excess of 75 per cent 
of the daily rated capacity of the mine. 


Mr. Kendall also said that it should be 
definitely understood that the new rule is 
in no way intended to permit increased 
holding of “no-bills” in those cases where 
mines may already be restricted to a lesser 
number of such holdings than permitted 
under the 75 per cent rule. 

Mr. Kendall cited increasing demands 
for open top cars and pointed out that 
shippers generally, government officials and 
others concerned in the War Production 
program have been given assurance that 
the railroads are ready and able to adopt 
every precautionary measure to the end 
that there shall be maximum efficiency in 
the use of open top equipment. 


Finds Railroads 


Ready for Peak 
(Continued from page 378) 


point on the railroad the story of the num- 
ber of trains dispatched, the number of cars 
received and moved forward, the number 
loaded on the district, the number on hand, 
and other operating information. 

“The figures are set down on a report 
form in coded columns. When each dis- 
trict on the railrozd has been heard from, 
the form is turned over to the commercial 
telegraph office. Then the transmission to 
ODT begins. At 11 c’clock each morning 
the transmitters in ODT’s headquarters 
start feeding out the gummed tape. A 
code letter, then a number or a series of 
numbers. These are cut and pasted on 
forms identical with those compiled in the 
headquarters office of the reporting rail- 
road: By 8 p.m. .daily- the last - report 
from:the 108 railroads has been completed. 
By that time 13,000 sets of figures have 
been handled, representing all car and 
train movements.” 


Tank Trucks Get Some Relief 
from OPA Price Orders 


Tank truck operators who have been 
shifting their vehicles to new routes and 
territories in order to meet emergency 
transportation needs have been authorized 
by the Office of Price Administration to 
charge rates above the levels of last March 
—subject, however, to OPA adjustment. 
The plan, said the OPA announcement, 
was worked out after conferences with the 
Office: of Defense. Transportation: 

As a protection to the general price level 
it provides. that operators, in reporting their 
new rates, shall include a statement from 
the person paying the transportation charge 
“that the increase would not be made the 
basis of a commodity price increase or pe- 
tition to OPA to raise the ceiling of any 
commodity under price control.” The plan 
is contained in Amendment No. 18 to Sup- 
plemental Regulation No. 14, effective Sep- 
tember \1. 

At the same time, OPA also announced 
that it had exempted from price control the 
rates and charges for stevedoring and for 
car loading and unloading when these serv- 
ices are supplied under contract for any 
war procurement agency. This exemption 
is contained in Amendment No. 1 to Re- 
vised Supplementary Regulation No. 11, 
effective September. 1. 
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GENERAL NEWS 





Eastern RRs Refuse. 
Firemen’s Wage Bid 


Suggest demands for pay and 
working rule changes go to 
National Mediation Board 


Extended coriferences between a com- 
mittee representing the eastern railroads, 
of which H. A. Enochs, chief of personnel 
of the Pennsylvania, served as chairman, 
and representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, led by 
D. B. Robertson, president of the union, 
terminated on September 2 without agree- 
ment. Meetings have been held in New 
York at intervals since June 23, as re- 
ported from time to time in the news col- 
umns of the Railway Age, to discuss 
changes in rates of pay and working con- 
ditions proposed by the union. The nature 
of these proposals was summarized on 
page 33 of the July 4 issue of this publica- 
tion. 

Definite rejection of the union demands 
was decided on by the committee repre- 
senting the railroads after several com- 
promise suggestions it advanced were 
turned down by the union leaders. In an- 
nouncing this decision, the railroad com- 
mittee offered to join with the union in 
submitting the controversy to the National 
Mediation Board under the terms of the 
Railway Labor Act. 

Formal rejection of the brotherhood’s 
proposal was served on Mr. Robertson in 
a letter in which, Mr. Enochs said,: “Al- 
though we viewed your wage and other 
demands as being particularly inappropri- 
ate at this time, nevertheless, to the end 
that there should be no curtailment of the 
essential co-operation between management 
and employees in the railroad industry, we 
advanced several compromise proposals. 
We regret that none of our proposals af- 
forded an acceptable basis for settlement. 

“Your wage demands, although denomi- 
nated ‘reclassification of rates of pay,’ ac- 
tually would result in varying and substan- 
tial wage increases and are untimely, 
Particularly coming so soon after the gen- 
eral wage increase of 76 cents per basic 
day granted to such employees only nine 
months ago. Also, we cannot agree that 
there is any necessity for the employment 
of additional firemen on certain types of 
locomotives. Neither from a safety stand- 
point nor otherwise is this demand justi- 
fied and certainly as a ‘make work’ pro- 


- posal it has even .less justification now 


than when first proposed. 

“Under the circumstances of our inabil- 
ity to work out some reasonable compro- 
Mise, notwithstanding our protracted con- 
ferences and mutual efforts, we regret be- 
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“Vox Pop” Will Feature 
Cedar Hill Yard Men 


Six New Haven employees will 
give the answers on the Columbia 
network’s coast-to-coast broadcast of 
“Vox Pop” at 8 p. m., E. W. T., on 
September 21. The program— 
planned as a tribute to American 
railroads and their part in the “Bat- 
tle of Transportation’—is to be 
staged at the Cedar Hill yard at 
New Haven, Conn., and these rAil- 
roaders will have an opportunity to 
“plug” for their industry, and per- 
haps to allude to Cedar Hill’s re- 
cent record job of classifying 9,087 
cars in 24 hours. “Vox Pop” pro- 
grams are now devoted to demon- 
strations of the nation-wide scope of 
the war effort, and this broadcast 
will stress the railroads’ much more 
than “ankle deep” contribution to 
victory. 











ing compelled to advise that the Eastern 
carriers, represented by this Committee, 
must decline the wage increases requested 
as well as the other proposals of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen accompanying its notice served 
under date of May 10, 1941.” 

Identical proposals also were made by 
the union to the western and southeastern 
railroads. A committee representing the 
southeastern lines participated in the con- 
ferences in which the eastern lines were 
engaged until the latter part of August, 
when it withdrew to submit the controversy 
to the National Mediation Board, which 
also has been called upon to consider the 
demands made on the western roads. A 
hearing before the Board at Chicago is 
scheduled for September 22. 


Labor Leaders Want Three Men 
on Mediation Board 


George M. Harrison, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Clerks, T. C. 
Cashen, president of the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, and J. G. Luhr- 
sen, executive secretary of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, called on 
President Roosevelt last week to ask him 
to appoint another member to the National 
Mediation Board in place of Otto S. Beyer 
who is on leave while serving as director 
of the Division of Transport Personnel, 
Office of Defense Transportation. N. M. B. 
gave Mr. Beyer a leave of absence so that 
he might accept the ODT appointment. 
The labor leaders are understood to have 
told the President that N. M. B.’s work 
cannot be handled with sufficient expedition 
by only two members. 


South’s Livestock 
Rates Readjusted 


I. C. C. prescribes new set-up 
which will result in 
lower charges 


A new rate structure and transit arrange- 
ments on livestock to and from the South 
have been prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a report in I. & 
S. No. 4779 which also embraces a num- 
ber of complaint proceedings. Generally 
speaking the commission fixes rates lower 
than the present bases, conceding among 
other factors a validity to the South’s bid 
for more livestock business so that it may 
utilize for pasturage the “millions of acres 
formerly used to produce cotton and to- 
bacco, the demand for which has dimin- 
ished.” 

The report by Commissioner Porter sets 
up mileage scales for application within the 
South and between the South and Official 
territory. The scales remove the Florida 
arbitraries and joint-line rates higher than 
single-line rates. Commissioner Splawn, 
in a separate concurring-in-part expres- 
sion, estimated that the effect on rates 
within the South would be a reduction of 
approximately 10 per cent in the charges 
on fat livestock. He goes on to say, how- 
ever, that the rail movement of fat live- 
stock within the South is so small that 
this would seem to be a “paper adjust- 
ment,” which would not affect the reve- 
nues of thé carriers. 

On traffic: from the Western district to 
the South and through the South to Official 
territory the commission prescribes com- 
binations of proportionals based on Mis- 
sissippi river crossings. The combination 
prescribed embraces “the proportional rates 
prescribed for application in the Western 
district in our report in the Western case, 
as increased in the Fifteen Percent Case, 
1937-1938, applied in the.manner prescribed, 
without any additional charge for crossing 
the river, plus proportional rates from the 
East-bank Mississippi river crossings de- 
termined by deducting two cents from the 
rates herein found reasonable for applica- 
tion from the crossings, except that no 
rate shall be thus reduced below 16 cents.” 

Other findings change the basis of rates 
on stocker and feeder livestock moving 
within the South from 75 per cent to 90 
per cent of ‘the corresponding rates on 
livestock fit for slaughter; reduce the 
charges for bedding livestock in Southern 
territory; and order the railroads to es- 
tablish certain transit arrangements sought 
by the complainants. With respect to the 
stocker-and-feeder adjustment, Commis- 

(Continued on page 385) 
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Study Board Gets 
Transport Report 


Highway Users’ document finds 
that status quo aids 
the public welfare 


“The amount and evils of competition 
between various American transportation 
systems has been greatly exaggerated and 
such competition as exists is for the public 
welfare,” concludes a study on “Transpor- 
tation in the Public Interest,” submitted by 
the National Highway Users Conference 
to the Board of Investigation and Research 
created by the Transportation Act of 1940. 
A similar report was recently submitted to 
the Board by the Association of American 
Railroads, as noted in the Railway Age of 
August 8, page 240. 

The Highway Users report was prepared 
by Grover C. Dillman, president of the 
Michigan College of Mining and Technol- 
ogy; H. E. Stocker, professor of transpor- 
tation, New York University; and John 
S. Worley, professor of transportation en- 
gineering, University: of Michigan, who 
constituted a three-man committee commis- 
sioned by the Conference in November, 
1941. 

The committee said that approximately 
98 per cent of total ton-miles of railroad 
freight traffic consists of carload lots, much 
of which is not subject to motor vehicle 
competition and stated that between 50 per 
cent and 60 per cent of railroad traffic 
measured in ton-miles is non-competitive. 
These figures are used in support of the 
conclusion that each transportation agency 
has definite services that, under certain 
conditions, it is better fitted to perform 
than any other. 

“The people are entitled to the best and 
cheapest transportation they can get, and 
they must decide what is best and what is 
cheapest, all things considered,” the report 
declares in rejecting the theory that there 
are well-defined fields in which each type of 
transportation has continuous inherent ad- 
vantages over all others. The committee 
asserted that it is not in the public inter- 
est for legislative bodies or administrators 
to attempt to establish inherent advantages 
and then confine each type of transporta- 
tion to a fixed sphere of operations. 

Claiming sufficient existing transporta- 
tion facilities for ordinary commerce, the 
report takes issue with recent National Re- 
sources Planning Board pronouncements to 
the effect that the national transportation 
system is inadequate and needs reorganiza- 
tion. The committee decided it would be 
contrary to the public interest to “adopt 
new and untried schemes” of transporta- 
tion. 

“Highways, rural roads, streets and al- 
leys are responsibilities of municipal, state 
and federal governments and are necessary 
and integral parts of the present land econ- 
omy,” the committee stated. In declaring 
that highways of all nations have been 
built primarily “to facilitate the conduct 
of business” (sic), it said, “From the very 
inception, the individual has had free use 
thereof to meet his transportation needs, 
whether they be the movement of mer- 
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chandise for himself or family, or raw 
materials or finished products used by him 
in his business.” 

Commenting upon public aids to trans- 
portation, the report says, “It is very diffi- 
cult to see where there have been any pub- 
lic aids to transportation through the con- 
struction, maintenance and improvement of 
our highways, since they are a necessary 
and integral part of our society.” It adds, 
“A comprehensive study of public aids 
leads to the conclusion that public funds, 
federal, state or municipal, have as a rule 
been judiciously spent and in the public in- 
terest.” The committee denies that high- 
way transportation has been subsidized and 
presents information intended to disprove 
such charges. It declares that highway 
users pay more than their fair share of 
highway taxes and in support of this state- 
ment cites the “Public Aids to Transpor- 


“tation” study by Joseph B. Eastman, for- 


mer federal co-ordinator of transportation 
and now director of defense transportation. 

The report concludes that if equality of 
regulation of transportation is to be adopt- 
ed as a standard, then all carriers must be 
regulated in the full public interest, but 
that identical regulatory measures must 
not be applied to each type of carrier re- 
gardless of the public interest. 


Car Service Men Cancel Meeting 


The annual convention of the Eastern 
Association of Car Service Officers, usu- 
ally held in September, has been cancelled 
by decision of the officers and executive 
committee, in recognition of wartime con- 
ditions. 


Employees of Lines in Mexico 
Seek Pay Increase 


Employees of the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico, the Mexican Railway and the 
Pullman Company in Mexico have demand- 
ed a 10 per cent increase in wages. The 
matter is being considered by the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the Mexican government. 


Canadian Pacific Converts More 
Passenger Equipment 


Latest reports from the Canadian Pacific 
Angus Shops indicate that 56 of the road’s 
passenger cars have been or are now be- 
ing put through a reconditioning program 
to make their interior arrangements more 
serviceable under wartime traffic require- 
ments. Fifteen cars designed for long dis- 
tance “through baggage” service are sched- 
uled for early conversion to regular bag- 
gage cars. 

The rearrangement of some 20 cars of 
the solarium lounge and compartment 
sleeper types, formerly used on through 
trains, principally in the summer vacation 
season, was described briefly in Railway 
Age of May 30, page 1098. Among other 
cars now going through the shops are six 
standard coaches, which are being changed 
to combination baggage and smoking cars 
for branch line service. One colonist car 
has been reconstructed to become a mili- 
tary hospital car. Ten observation sleep- 
ers of the “Mount” class have been with- 
drawn from “luxury” service; the interior 
fittings of these cars have been stripped 
out completely, and standard coach seats 
for 84 passengers are now being installed. 


B. & M. Gets Some 
Truck Certificates 


I.C.C. reverses Division 5 as 
to most routes operated 
by contractors 


Reversing findings of Division 5’s prior 
report, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a report on reargument has granted 
the Boston & Maine Transportation Com- 
pany, affiliate of the Boston & Maine, cer- 
tificates under the Motor Carrier Act's 
“grandfather” clause, covering the bulk of 
its common-carrier trucking services which 
on the “grandfather” date were being con- 
ducted under contractual arrangements 
with independent vehicle operators. Di- 
vision 5, as noted in the Railway Age of 
November 1, 1941, page 722, had held 
that the operations contracted for did not 
suffice to establish “grandfather” rights 
for either the Transportation Company or 
the B. & M. 3 

The full commission now holds that the 
Transportation Company is entitled to cer- 
tificates covering operations on some 21 
routes and various alternate routes be- 
tween points in Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Maine, which were 
formerly conducted by the Transportation 
Company’s principal contract trucker—Big 
Three, Inc. Big Three was the only one 
of the 15 contract truckers with which 
the Transportation Company had a written 
contract. While oral arrangements with 
the contractor second in importance—N. 
F. Smith & Company, operator of nine 
routes—have been described as similar to 
the written contract with Big Three, the 
commission did not pass upon the Trans- 
portation Company’s request for certificates 
on the routes operated by Smith. It found 
that the record on that relationship was 
not in harmony with that in the proceeding 
wherein Smith sought a certificate. Ac- 
cordingly the matter was reopened for 
further hearing. With respect to the 
routes operated by the other contractors, 
the commission affirmed Division 5’s find- 
ing that the “grandfather” rights should 
go to the truck operators. According to 
the commission, these “appear to have 
conducted’ operations in their own right,” 
with the Transportation Company taking 
no interest “other than to require adequate 
and satisfactory service.” 

In reversing the findings of the prior 
report as to the Big Three routes, the 
commission took a broader view than did 
Division 5 of that Dixie Ohio case doc- 
trine to the effect that where an applicant 
claims common-carrier status and does 
not own vehicles, the “controlling ques- 
tion” is not whether the vehicles were 
leased, “but rather whether the vehicles of 
the other carrier were operated under ap- 
plicant’s direction and control and under 
its responsibility to the general public as 
well as the shipper.” The Dixie Ohio de- 
cision was by Division 5, but the com- 
mission conceded that it has indirectly ap- 
proved its rule. It added, however, that 
“direction,” “control,” and “responsibility” 
are “conclusions dependent upon the facts 

(Continued on page 386) 
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Report on Accident 
at Kittrell, N. C. 


Disobedience of rules given 
as cause of collision 
involving ‘‘Meteor”’ 


The rear-end collision on the Seaboard 
Air Line at Kittrell, N. C., on June 14, in 
which eight passengers were killed and 
eight passengers and one employee were 
injured, was the result of laxity on the 
part of employees in carrying out operat- 
ing rules, according to the official report 
of the investigation conducted for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by Com- 
missioner Patterson. Final responsibility 
for the conditions disclosed, however, was 
attributed to “lack of proper supervision 
in the enforcement of the rules.” 

A brief account of the accident appeared 
in Railway Age of June 20, page 1220. 
The passenger train involved, the south- 
bound “Silver Meteor,” was made up of 
four standard Pullman sleepers, a standard 
all-steel diner, and 11 streamlined cars of 
stainless steel construction, drawn by a 
three-unit Diesel-electric locomotive. As 
this train passed Kittrell shortly after mid- 
night a lantern signal given by the operator 
at that point was interpreted as a stop 
signal by the engineman, who stopped the 
train by an emergency brake application. 

After this occurred, according to the 
testimony given by employees, as summar- 
ized in the report, the flagman had gone 
some 350 feet to the rear of the train when 
he was recalled by a signal from the loco- 
motive, which the engineman sounded as 
soon as the gage showed sufficient pres- 
sure had been built up in the train air- 
brake system for it to function. The flag- 
man then placed a lighted fusee on the 
track and returned to the train, but it did 
not move after he had given a proceed sig- 
nal from the rear car. The engineman 
stated that this delay resulted from failure 
of the brakes to release after he had re- 
ceived the flagman’s signal. The flagman 
again went to the rear, but had gone only 
a short distance when a southbound freight 
train of 23 cars and caboose, drawn by a 
2-8-2 steam locomotive, passed him and 
collided with the rear of the passenger 
train while moving at an estimated speed 
of five to ten miles an hour. 

All of the passengers killed were in the 
Stainless steel coach-observation car at the 
end of the train, which was the only car 
to suffer serious damage. The rear por- 
tion of this car was crushed a distance of 
23 feet, and the derailed rear truck was 
driven forward under the car. “The colli- 
sion members, buffer beam, floor structure 
and other members forming the structural 
strength of the rear end of the rear car 
were driven forward. The center-sill was 
demolished to a point about eight feet 
ahead of the normal location of the body 
bolster. The body bolster was torn from 
its attachments to the side sills and the 
center-sill, and was driven forward a dis- 
tance of 11 feet 6 inches. The draft at- 
tachments were torn from the car and the 
coupler shank was bent. The underframe, 


floor structure and side framing immedi- 
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ately beyond the demolished portion were 
intact.” The front end of the steam loco- 
motive was badly damaged, but it was not 
derailed. 

Tests made after the accident indicated 
that the brake equipment of the freight 
train functioned properly. Employees on 
that train agreed that a block signal 7,444 
feet north of the point of the accident dis- 
played the approach aspect, and tests indi- 
cated that the train would have come to a 
stop short of the next signal, showing a 
stop aspect, which was 90 ft. north of the 
standing passenger train if its speed had 
been reduced to the extent required by the 
road’s rules. The report also remarks that 
the flagman of the passenger train should 
not have been recalled until it was deter- 
mined that his train was actually ready to 
proceed. 


State Commissioners Will Meet 
in St. Louis November 10-12 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners will be held at the Hotel 
Coronado, St. Louis, Mo., on November 
10, 11 and 12. Topics for discussion will 
include transportation problems under the 
war program; integration of state commis- 
sions with the program of the Office of 
Defense Transportation; and uniformity of 
reciprocal relations in connection with re- 
laxation of state motor vehicle laws. 


U. S. Requisitions Santa Fe’s 
Boise City-Farley Line 


The U. S. government has requisitioned 
for war purposes all rails, ties, track fas- 
tenings, metal bridges and other materials 
of the 95-mile line of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, extending from Boise City, 
Okla., to Farley, N. M. Application to 
abandon the line had been filed previously 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


A.S.M.E. Railroad Division 
Elects New Officers 


In accordance with usual procedure, the 
annual meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, Railroad Divi- 
sion, scheduled to be held at New York, 
on December 3, will be presided over by 
the present chairman, D. S. Ellis, chief 
mechanical officer, Chesapeake & Ohio. The 
position of chairman for the ensuing year 
will be filled by J. R. Jackson, engineer of 
tests, Missouri Pacific, and at an all-com- 
mittee meeting, held on June 9 in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, W. C. Sanders, general man- 
ager, Railroad Division, Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, was elected incoming 
new member of the five-man Executive 
committee. 

By poll of the Executive, General and 
Advisory committees of the Railroad Divi- 
sion, the following three men have recent- 
ly been elected incoming members of the 
General committee, each for a term of five 
years: J. M. Nicholson, mechanical as- 
sistant to vice-president, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Chicago; P. W. Kiefer, chief 
engineer motive power and rolling stock, 
New York Central, New York; and E. D. 
Campbell, general mechanical engineer, 
American Car and Foundry Company. 





7 Mo. Net Income 
Was $376 Million 


Net railway operating income 
for the same period was 
$681,512,258 


Class I railroads in the first seven months 
of this year had an estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of $376,500,000, 
as compared with $233,521,909 in the cor- 
responding period last year, according to 
the Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
seven-months net railway operating income, 
before interest and rentals, was $681,512,- 
258, compared with $540,203,909 in the 
same 1941 period. 

In the 12 months ended July 31, 1942, 
the rate of return averaged 4.33 per cent 
as compared with 3.49 per cent for the 12 
months ended July 31, 1941. 

July’s estimated net income was $89,900,- 
000, compared with $63,528,176 in July, 
1941; while the net railway operating in- 
come for that month was $133,001,365, com- 
pared with $106,381,904 in July, 1941. 

Total operating revenues in the seven 
months amounted to $3,945,940,567, com- 
pared with $2,909,870,122 in the same pe- 
riod in 1941, an increase of 35.6 per cent. 
Operating expenses amounted to $2,547,- 
739,387, compared with $1,988,383,842, an 
increase of 28.1 per cent. 

Class I roads in the seven months paid 
$617,295,042 in taxes, compared with $304,- 
471,406 in the same period in 1941. For 
July alone, the tax bill amounted to $125,- 
838,406, an increase of $68,643,241 or 120 
per cent above July, 1941. Eighteen Class 
I roads failed to earn interest and rentals 
in the seven months, of which seven were 
in the Eastern district, one in the South- 
ern district and 10 in the Western district. 

Gross for July totaled $665,181,540 com- 
pared with $485,446,306 in July, 1941, while 
operating expenses totaled $390,476,945 
compared with $310,034,946. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the seven months had an estimated net in- 
come of $162,600,000 compared with $143,- 
456,782 in the same period last year. Those 
same roads had seven-months net railway 
operating income of $284,034,932, compared 
with $273,325,908 in 1941. 

Operating revenues in the Eastern dis- 
trict in the seven months totaled $1,878,- 
473,919, an increase of 29 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in 1941, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,239,435,950, 
an increase of 26.3 per cent. 

The Eastern district’s July net income 
was $36,900,000 compared with $29,054,813 
in July, 1941. Net railway operating in- 
come amounted to $54,173,469 compared 
with $47,395,415 in July, 1941. 

Class I roads in the Southern district ir. 
the seven months had an estimated net in- 
come of $70,300,000 compared with $41,- 
966,784 in the same period last year. Their 
seven-months net railway operating income 
was $107,328,861 compared with $79,105,- 
378 in the same period of 1941. 

The seven-months gross in the Southern 
district totaled $556,501,865, an increase of 
44 per cent compared with the same period 
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in 1941, while operating expenses totaled 
$342,201,428, an increase of 31.6 per cent. 

For July the Southern district’s estimat- 
ed net income was $12,400,000 compared 
with $7,992,269 in July, 1941. Net railway 
operating income amounted to $16,262,199 
compared with $11,745,515 in July, 1941. 

Class I roads in the Western district in 
the seven months had an estimated net in- 
come of $143,600,000 compared with $48,- 
098,343 in the same period last year. Those 
Sathe roads had a seven-monghs>net. railway 
operating income of $290,148;465 compared 
with $187,772,623 in the same period in 
1941. 

Operating revenues in the Western dis- 
trict in the seven months totaled $1,510,- 
964,783, an increase of 41.5 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in 1941, while 
operating expenses totaled $966,102,009, an 
increase of 29.4 per cent above 1941. 

Roads in the Western district for July 
alone had an estimated net income of $40,- 
600,000 compared with $26,481,094 in July, 
1941. Net railway operating income 
amounted to $62,565,697 compared with 
$47,240,974 in July, 1941. 

CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED. STATES 
Month of July 
1942 1941 


Total operating 
revenues ..... 
Total operating 


$665,181,540  $485,446,306 


expenses ..... 390,476,945 310,034,946 
Operating ratio 

—per cent.. 58.70 63.87 

TOBE acts wine 125,838,406 57,195,165 


Net railway oper- 
ating income.. 
(Earnings _ be- 

fore charges) 

Net income, after 
charges  (esti- 
MAEG) * 5% Gs 89,900,000 


Seven Months Ended July 31 
T otal operating 


133,001,365 106,381,904 


63,528,176 


revenues ..... $3,945,940,567 $2,909,870,122 
Total operating 

expenses ..... 2,547,739,387  1,988,383,842 

Operating ratio 

—per cent ... 64.57 68.33 
pe eR ee 617,295,042 304,471,406 


Net railway oper- 
ating income.. 
(Earnings _ be- 

fore charges) 

Net income, after 
charges (esti- 
Mate) vscsss 


Ohio Valley Board to Meet 
at Indianapolis 


The Ohio Valley Transportation Advi- 
sory Board will hold its sixty-sixth regu- 
lar meeting at Indianapolis, Ind., on Sep- 
tember 10. At a luncheon meeting, G. H. 
Shafer, vice-president of the National As- 
sociation of Shippers Advisory Boards, will 
be the principal speaker. 


681,512,258 540,203,909 


376,500,000 233,521,909 


Locomotive Fuel Prices Upped 


Increases in the minimum prices of lo- 
comotive fuel ranging from five to 40 cents 
per ton have been ordered by Dan H. 
Wheeler, acting director of the Bituminous 
Coal Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Designed to reflect 
newly established costs, the revised mini- 
mum prices have been ordered to become 
effective at 12:01 a.m., October 1. 

The order adopts with modifications a 
report and recommendations filed July 27 
by Examiner Floyd McGown. The pro- 
posed increases in the 10 areas of the 
country were set out in detail in the Rail- 
way Age of August 8, page 236, and the 
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present order adopts all of the proposed in- 
creases with the single exception of Mini- 
mum Price Area 4 (Arkansas and eastern 
Oklahoma). In this area the examiner 
proposed an increase in the minimum price 
of locomotive fuel of 60 cents per ton, but 
the order reduces this figure to 40 cents 
per ton. 

The order provides that parties may re- 
quest Secretary of the Interior Ickes to 
review, the Acting Director’s determina- 
tions ‘on. specified’ questions of law arid pol- 
icy of general application, and may present 
briefs on such questions. The order re- 
quires that such requests for review and 
accompanying briefs must be filed by Sep- 
tember 10. 


More Roads Get Delay on Power 
Reverse Gears 


Several additional railroads have ob- 
tained from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission an extension from. September 1 
until October 1 of the time within which 
the rule requiring the installation of power 
reverse gears on locomotives must be com- 
plied with. They include the Lehigh Val- 
ley, Texas & New Orleans, Delaware & 
Hudson, and Kansas City Southern. 

As noted in the Railway Age of August 
29, page 354, the commission has called a 
conference at Chicago on September 10 for 
the purpose of discussing “the necessity, if 
any, for a further postponement.” 


Representation of Employees 


Results of recent elections in representa- 
tion-of-employees disputes have been made 
public by the National Mediation Board. 
On the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
the Board closed without certification a 
proceeding involving a contest for the right 
to represent yardmasters. Contestants in- 
cluded the Order of Railway Conductors, 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
the Railroad Yardmasters of North Amer- 
ica, and the Associated Yardmasters of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Company, none of which received a 
majority of the legal votes cast. The em- 
ployees involved have been represented by 
the last-named organization. 

On the Cleveland Union Terminals, the 
Board certified the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen as the representative of 
yardmen (foremen, helpers and _ switch- 


tenders); while the switchtenders of the 
Salt Lake Union Depot chose the Switch- 


men’s Union of North America. On the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, the B. of 
R. T. retained the right to represent the 
yardmasters, although it lost the yardmen 
(foremen, helpers and switchtenders) to 
the Switchmen’s Union. On the Bingham 
& Garfield, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen took the engi- 
neers away from the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. 


New Corporation to Facilitate 
Lease-Lend Shipping 


The Seattle Foreign Freight Forwarders 
Corporation has been organized by a group 
of Seattle, Wash., companies to facilitate 
the shipping of all lease-lend cargoes rout- 
ed through Puget Sound ports. Officers 
of the corporation are: President, J. A. 
Smith, president of the Iiternational Pa- 
cific Coast Corporation; first vice-president, 
John P. Hausman; second vice-president, 
B. Roy Anderson; secretary, Percy S. 
Laing; and treasurer, C. R. Paddock. 


July Earnings in Canada 


In July the Canadian National earned 
$7,732,147 operating net, an increase of 
$2,815,835 over last year. Gross was $33,- 
133,000 (up $7,477,558) and expenses were 
$25,400,853 (up $4,661,723). For the seven 
months, gross was $202,548,000 (up $35,- 
177,070) ; expenses were $156,796,983 (up 
$26,450,575) ; and operating net was $45,- 
751,017 (up $8,726,495). 

On the Canadian Pacific July operating 
net was $3,268,451 (a $73,031 increase). 
July gross was $21,926,008 (a $2,566,554 
increase) ; and expenses were $18,657,557 
(increase $2,493,523). For the seven 
months, C. P.- R. gross was $142,959,100 
(a $23,759,260 increase) ; its expenses were 
$117,742,566 (increase $21,657,840); and 
operating net was $25,216,534 (a $2,101,420 
rise). 


B. & O. Operates First Diesel 
Freight Locomotive in East 


The first Diesel-electric freight locomo- 
tive to be operated on an Eastern railroad 
was placed in service by the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Chicago on August 31. The 
5,400 hp. locomotive was delivered by the 
Electro-Motive Division of General Mo- 





B. & 0.’s New Number One Goes Into Regular Freight Service 


Starting east from Chicago August 31 with a train of oil tank cars, this 5,400 h. p. Electro- 
Motive product is the first of its kind in regular operation on an eastern railroad. 
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tors Corporation a week previously and 
had been tested on the Chicago-Akron di- 
vision. It left the Barr yards at Chicago 
on August 31, with a train of 76 loaded 
oil cars and a dynamometer car for a non- 
stop run to Baltimore, Md., a distance of 
805 miles. 


Hearings on Short Line Wages 
are Concluded 


Hearings on the dispute involving wages 
and vacations for non-operating em- 
ployees of 27 short line railroads, which 
were begun before a three-man emergency 
board at Chicago on August 10, were con- 
cluded on August 27. On August 31, the 
board reconvened to sit as a mediation 
board in a number of the disputes. The 
time limit for the board’s report has been 
extended from 30 days to 60 days from 
July 21. 


A.A.R. Mechanical Division 
Committee Changes 


The A. A. R., Mechanical Division, has 
announced -the changes in the personnel of 
its committees as they have been effected 
to serve the division until June, 1943. 
There are no changes in the officers of the 
division, who are W. H. Flynn (chair- 
man), general superintendent motive pow- 
er and rolling stock, New York Central; 
R. G. Henley (vice-chairman), general 
superintendent motive power, Norfolk & 
Western; V. R. Hawthorne, executive vice- 
chairman; A. C. Browning, secretary, and 
W. I. Cantley, mechanical engineer. The 
following are the new members on each 
of the committees : 


General Committee 


H. W. Jones, chief motive power, Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (succeeding F. W. Hankins, 
assistant vice-president, operations, Pennsylvania 
System, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

A . Nicholson, assistant to vice-president, 
a; T. '@ S:-F.; Chicago (succeeding J. Purcell, 
assistant to the operating vice-president, A. T. 
& S. F.—retired.) 

P. O. Christy, general superintendent Pag 
ment, Illinois Central, Chicago (succeeding G. 
Christy, general superintendent of equipment, Ii. 
nois Central—retired. ) 

H. Allstrand, chief oe ag officer, €. 
& N. W., Chicago (succeeding E. a chief 
mechanical officer both of the C. iN W. and 
the C. St. P. M. & O.—retired.) 

B. M. Brown, general superintendent motive 
power, Southern Pacific, San Francisco, Calif. 
(succeeding George McCormick, , general. superin- 
tendent motive power, Southern’ Pacific—retired. ) 

A. K. Gallowa'y, general superintendent motive 
power and ae B. & O., Baltimore, Md. 


.. Nominati Cemmittee 
J. M. Nicholson: assistant. to*xice-president, A. 
ne & 8. 2. Chicago (succeeding J. Purcell). 
H. P. Alistrand, chief mechanical officer, C. & 
N. *- Chicago, (succeeding E. B. Hall). 
Jones, chief motive power, Pennsylvania, 
Philadelpbin, Pa., (succeeding F. W. Hankins). 


Arbitration Committee 
.W. N. Messimer, assistant superintendent’ of 
equinment, New York Central, New York (suc- 
ed W. H. Flynn.) 
Bachman, general superintendent motive 
power, ‘Pennsylvania, New York (succeeding: W. 
Elsey, assistant. to- the: vice President - -in charge 
of real estate, purchases: and ifsurance,; Penngyl- 
vania, Philadelphia; Pa.)’ 


Sub-Arbitration Committee 
C. J. Hayes, supervisor of A. A. R. Billing 
Bureau, New York Central, Buffalo, N. Y. (suc- 
ceeding W. N. Messimer.) 
Prices for Labor and Materials 
No changes. 


Car Construction 
R. B. Winship, maa am engineer, Canadian 
Pacific, Montreal, Que. (succeeding W. A. New- 
man, chief scebanical engineer, Canadian Pa- 


Cific,-Montreal, Que.) 
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~-ent motive power, N. & W., 


Brakes and Brake Equipment 

F, Z McClure, supervisor air brakes, A. T. 
& S. F., Topeka, Kan. Pee ar J. A. Burke, 
Saaooina air brakes, A. T. & S. F.—deceased— 
who has been succeeded as vice-chairman by J. 
P. Lantelme, general foreman, Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

A. J. Pichetto, general air brake engineer, Illi- 
nois Central, Chicago. 


Couplers and Draft Gears 
F. T. James, chief motive power, D. L. & W., 
Scranton, Pa. (succeeding E. Rcot, chief 
motive power, D. L. & W., who is now on a 
leave of absence.) 


Loading Rules 


G. D. Minter, division car inspector, N. & W., 
Portsmouth, Ohio (succeeding R. H. Dyer, gen- 
eral car inspector, N. & W., Roanoke, Va.) 


Locomotive Construction 
L. P. Michael, chief mechanical engineer, C. 
& N. W., Chicago (succeeding H. P. Allstrand, 
who has been succeeded as vice-chairman by E. 
L. Bachman, general superintendent motive power, 
Pennsylvania, New York.) 


Safety Appliances 
H. W. Jones, chief motive power, Pennsyl- 
a Philadelphia, Pa. (succeeding F. W. Han- 
ins.) 
J. M. Nicholson, assistant to vice-president, A. 
T. & S. F., Chicago (succeeding J. Purcell.) 


Specifications for Materials 
No changes. 


Tank Cars 

L. R. Schuster, engineer car construction, 
Southern Pacific, San Francisco, Calif. (succeed- 
ing, B. M. Brown, general superintendent motive 
power, Southern Pacific.) 

D. S. Clark, administrative assistant, School 
of Mechanical Engineering, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. (succeeding G. A. Young, Schcol 
of Mechanical Engineering, Purdue University.) 

G. W. Thomas, master car builder, Deep Rock 
Oil Corp., Cushing, Okla. (succeeding W. C. 
Steffa, transnortation manager, Sinclair Refining 
Company, New York.) 


Wheels 


F. Holsinger, wheel shop foreman, Marckham 
shop, Illinois Central, Hazelcrest, III. 


Lubrication of Cars and Locomotives 
No changes. 


Further Development of Reciprocating Steam 
Locomotive 

A. J. Townsend, mechanical engineer, Lima 
Locomotive Works, Inc., Lima, Ohio (succeeding 
W. E. Woodard, vice-president, Lima Locomotive 
Works—deceased.) 

R. P._ Johnson, chief engineer, Locomotive Di- 
vision, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (succeeding W. H. Winterrowd, vice-presi- 
dent, Baldwin Locomotive Works—deceased. ) 

J. E. Davenport, vice-president, engineering, 
American gg ee Company, New York (suc- 
ceeeding J. Ennis, senior vice-president, Amer- 
ican Pieaies Company.) 


Joint Committee on Utilization of Locomotives 
No changes. 


Journal Bearing Development (New Committee) 

W. I. Cantley (chairman), mechanical engi- 
neer, Association of American Railroacs, Chicago. 

J. R. Jackson, engineer of tests, Missouri Pa- 
cific, St. Louis,- Mo. 

. W. Hergenhan, assistant engineer, test de- 
partment, New York Central, New York. 

J.. Mattise, general air brake -jnstructor, C. .& 
N. a -Chicago. 

L. B- Jones, engineer of tests; Pennsylvania, 
Altoona, Pa. 

C. B. Bryant, engineer of tests, Southern, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Committee on Geared Handbrakes (New 
Committee) 


R. G. Henley (chairman), general ae 
Roanoke, 

P. Moses, engineer rolling stock, Now York 
Central, New York. 

P. Lantelme, general foreman, Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WwW. Cantley, .mechanical engineer, Associa- 

tion of American Railroads, Chicago. 


Senate Committee Kills Tax 
on Freight Shipments 


The Senate finance committee, which is 
currently considering the 1942 tax bill, H. 
R. 7378, has agreed to eliminate the pro- 
visions contained in the House measure 
imposing a five per cent tax on freight 
other than coal and a five cent per ton tax 
on coal, and has voted certain tax relief 


sought by the railroads through the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. 

One provision would permit the railroads 
to purchase their own outstanding secur- 
ities without being forced to pay an excess 
profits tax on the difference between the 
market price and the par value of the 
securities. The present law provides that 
carriers, in order to purchase their secur- 
ties without incurring a tax liability, must 
obtain a certificate from an appropriate 
government agency declaring them in un- 
sound financial condition. Under the Sen- 
ate committee’s plan the existing act would 
be amended so as to eliminate this require- 
ment. The present law expires on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, but the House measure would 
extend it for three years. 

The committee also adopted a proposal 
designed to afford tax relief in connection 
with railroad reorganizations. This pro- 
posal provides that if a railroad is reorgan- 
ized, the new company shall take the same 
basis of the assets which the old company 
had, not only for excess profits taxes, but 
for depreciation or gain or loss. 


South’s Livestock 


Rates Readjusted 
(Continued from page 381) 


sioner Splawn stated that “the preponder- 
ant movement by rail within the South is 
of stockers and feeders,” adding that “the 
going rates are here substantially increased 
on this traffic.” 

Meanwhile, Commissioner Miller, dis- 
senting in part, and Commissioner Patter- 
son, dissenting, called for an abandonment 
of the differential between rates on stockers 
and feeders and those on fat cattle. Com- 
missioner Miller pointed out that stocker 
and feeder rates are intended to apply as 
proportionals, in that they contemplate that 
the railroads will get a further haul on the 
fat cattle from the stocker: and feeder 
points to the markets. He went on to say 
that this has not worked out, especially 
since the advent of trucking. Also he cit- 
ed the single basis of rates which applies 
to all classes of livestock in Official terri- 
tory, continuing to suggest that “apparently 
the time has arrived when we ‘should in- 
stitute an investigation for the purpose of 
determining; whether a single scale” should 
be prescribed’ in the South and West. 

Actually the majority report had given 
a nod to that idea when it summarized its 
views on the stocker and feeder rates. 
“While the present record,” it said, “is 
strongly persuasive that a single basis of 
rates on fat~stock, stockers; and feeders at 
a level intermediate between the two levels 
applicable on these animals is desirable 
and. would avoid friction between shippers 
and carriers ‘relating ‘to’ the abuse of the 
stocker and feeder rates which has been 
continually brought to our attention for 
the past 40 years, the present record is 
not broad enough to determine that ques- 
tion. It should be stated that the instant 
record does not disclose any appreciable 
abuse of the stocker or feeder rates in 
Southern territory.” 

In addition to its call for the single basis 
of .rates,Commissioner- Patterson’s dissent 
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also expressed the view that all interterri- 
torial livestock rates should be constructed 
in the same manner. It appears to him 
that the majority decision will make rates 
from the South to Official territory less, 
mile for mile, than those between the West 
and Official territory. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, dissenting in 
part, conceded that the majority report 
“improves the rate structure with which 
it deals.” His “difficulty” arises from his 
thought that the livestock shipper “should 
pay a fair share of the cost of producing 
the transportation he uses,” whereas “on 
the basis of the rates and charges pre- 
scribed in this report, I am unable to agree 
that he will do so.” In this connection 
the majority had referred to evidence of 
record indicating that “there are compara- 
tively few commodities on which the car- 
riers earn less per car than on livestock.” 
It went on, however, to recall previous 
commission pronouncements to the effect 
that “livestock is a commodity which from 
its nature cannot be expected to do more 
than ‘pay its own way’; that is, it can not 
sustain a rate level which will produce 
more than the cost of rendering the service 
plus a minimum profit.” 


B. & M. Gets Some 


Truck Certificates 
(Continued from page 382) 


presented in each idividual case ;” and “the 
question cannot be decided by the existence 
of any single factor such as the name used 
on the bill of lading or displayed on the 
vehicle, the methods of payment for the 
service performed, or the terms of the 
agreement between the parties.” 

With respect to the Big Three-Transpor- 
tation Company arrangement, the commis- 
sion found evidence that direction and con- 
trol of the operations were maintained by 
the latter; also, it was “clear” that the 
Transportation Company assumed “full re- 


sponsibility” to the shipper. Thus, as the 
report put it, the question boils down to 
whether Big Three’s vehicles were operated 
under the Transportation Company’s obli- 
gation “to the general public.” In that 
connection the commission went on to cite 
court decisions indicating that operators 
in the Transportation Company’s position 
had been held liable for acts of their con- 
tract truckers; and also it found in the 
Big Three-Transportation Company con- 
tract provisions indicating that the latter 
was “apprehensive that it might be held 
to such responsibility.” 

“Considering all the facts presented 
here,” the commission said, “we conclude 
that with respect to traffic moving on bill- 
ing of the Transportation Company, the 
operations of Big Three under its contracts 
were in law the operations of the Trans- 
portation Company and that the latter, as 
to such traffic, was on June 1, 1935, a 
‘common carrier by motor vehicle’ under 
the terms of the original and also the 
amended definition of section 203(a) (14) 
of the act.” Likewise was the Transpor- 
tation Company found to be a common 
carrier by motor vehicle with respect to 
B. & M. line-haul freight which it handled 
for the railroad through arrangements 
with Big Three. 

Commissioner Lee, dissenting-in-part, 
asserted that the facts stated in Division 
5’s report had not been disputed, adding 
that all findings in the prior report “are 
sound and should be affirmed.” The dis- 
sent of Commissioner Rogers was noted, 
while Commissioner Splawn did not par- 
ticipate. 

Commissioners Lee and Rogers com- 
prised Division 5’s majority that adopted 
the prior report. Had that prevailed, it 
would have meant that the B. & M. and 
its affiliate, which had been offering high- 
way freight services for some 10 years 
before the grandfather-clause dates, would 
have been precluded from continuing such 
services unless they filed “new operation” 
applications and made a showing of public 


convenience and necessity in the face of 
the present set-up of truck transportation 
on the routes involved. The third mem- 
ber of Division 5 at the time was Com- 
missioner Eastman whose dissent asserted 
that the majority’s conclusions would “pro- 
duce results inconsistent with the practical 
actualities of the situation, and with fair 
dealing.” 


Equipment Depreciation Orders 


Equipment depreciation rates for the 
Great Northern and the Arkansas Harbor 
Terminal have been prescribed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in recent- 
ly-issued sub-orders in the depreciation- 
rates proceeding.. Rates prescribed for the 
G. N. are as follows: Steam locomotives, 
3.01 per cent; electric locomotives, 2.78 per 
cent; Diesel locomotives, 5.21 per cent; 
freight-train cars, 3.22 per cent; passen- 
ger-train cars, 2.93 per cent; work equip- 
ment, 3.09 per cent; miscellaneous equip- 
ment, 15.61 per cent. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended August 29 totaled 899,419 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on September 3. This was an 
increase of 30,015 cars, or 3.5 per cent, 
above the preceding week, a decrease of 
13,301 cars, or 1.5 per cent, below the cor- 
responding week last year, and an increase 
of 130,644 cars, or 17 per cent, above the 
comparable 1940 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week end- 
ed August 22 totaled 869,404 cars, and the 
summary for that week, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, August 22 
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around the strike-bound Meridian & Big- 
bee River. 

Also, on August 27 the commission is- 
sued Service Order No. 84, directing rail- 
roads to reroute traffic which flood condi- 
tions prevented the Coudersport & Port 
Allegany from accepting at Port Alle- 
gany, Pa., its interchange point with the 
Pennsylvania. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





Central Western 131,001 129,310 109,040 
Southwestern .. 70,235 59,260 47,899 
Total Western 

Roads = v5.00 352,939 340,721 294,987 
Total All Roads 869,404 899,788 761,108 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products ... 49,672 43,625 44,310 
Livestock ..... 14,731 12,014 13,511 
CO Sas eae 160,711 169,691 134,892 
Cle Secu 14,003 12,941 10,634 
Forest Products 52,030 50,469 38,038 
en, a rere 85,997 77,019 69,986 
Merchandise l.c.1. 89,547 157,102 151,190 
Miscellaneous 402,713 376,927 298,547 
August 22 .... 869,404 899,788 761,108 
August 15 .... 868,845 890,337 743,050 
August 8. oss 849,752 878,505 727,073 
Awvpust- Boiss 863,528 882,022 717,927 
Be ky Be ee 855,522 897,564 718,038 
Cumulative Total 


34 Weeks .. 27,833,102 26,814,819 22,686,143 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended August 22 totaled 65,656 as com- 
pared with 64,245 in the previous week and 
65,654 a year ago, according to the com- 
pilation of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Total for, Canada: 
Die vee Ye 65,656 36,725 
Ae 85, 1942 ocd ess 64,245 35,259 
Aug. 8: 1942 skis vez’ 63,680 35,116 
Awe. 23, 1947... - 65,654 29,844 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


Aug. 22, 1942 ....... 2,157,712 1,126,924 
Aug. 23, 1941 ....... 1,993,424 993,716 
Aug. 24, 1940 ....... 1,742,957 822,618 


Army Camp Named After 
Santa Fe Solicitor 


The memory of Captain William C. 
Reid, a former solicitor of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe for New Mexico and 
one of the outstanding leaders in affairs of 
that state for nearly a half century, was 
honored by the War Department on Aug- 
ust 8, when it named the base of the seven 
hundred thirteenth railway engineer bat- 
talion at Clovis, N. M., Camp William C. 
Reid. 

Capt. Reid was commissioned a captain 
in Company F, First Territorial United 
States Infantry, during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. He was born at Etna Green, 
Ind., in 1868. He attended Purdue Uni- 
versity, and journeyed to New Mexico in 
1895 to become manager of the Las Vegas 
Optic. He was admitted to the bar, prac- 
ticing until the outbreak of war. Return- 
ing to New Mexico upon conclusion of the 
conflict he served as assistant federal dis- 
tric attorney and later as attorney general 
of the state in 1906-1907. 

He became attorney for the Santa Fe at 
Roswell in 1915, and subsequently made 
headquarters in Albuquerque as solicitor 
for the Railway, and formed a partnership 
with Earl C. Iden. 

He was accredited with being one of 
the leaders in the development of mineral 
and water resources of New Mexico, as 
well as having had an important role in 
drafting the state constitution. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 27 issued Service Order No. 
83-A, vacating and setting aside Service 
Order No. 83 which had been issued Au- 


gust 21 to direct railroads to route traffic 
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New Programs Said to Call for 
900 Loco’s, 80,000 Cars 


A proposed program calling for the con- 
struction of 80,000 additional freight cars 
and 900 locomotives needed to handle the 
increased volume of traffic anticipated next 
year is reported to be in the hands of the 
War Production Board. The program is 
reportedly based on estimates that ton- 
ntiles in 1943 will increase 15 per cent 
over 1942 and that active cars will increase 
with a rise in ton-miles in the ratio of 
1 to 3. To effect a net increase of 80,000 
cars, the program should include an addi- 
tional number to compensate for cars to be 
retired during the period, but, recognizing 
the critical materials situation, it is re- 
ported to have been held to 80,000. 

Of these, 3,500 will be box cars and 
76,500 open-top cars. These latter include 
10,000 flat cars, 2,000 covered hopper cars, 
25,000 hopper cars, 35,000 gondola cars 
and 4,500 ore cars. 

This new equipment-building program 
for the railroads is reported to cover the 
year October, 1942-43, although, at the 
current lagging rate of operation in the 
car building industry, it is doubtful that 
the 1942 program will be completed by 
October 1. If the views of some railroad 
officers prevail, who believe that employ- 
ment in the car building industry should be 
made continuous, and production schedules 
placed on a monthly basis, the new pro- 
gram will get under way as quickly as 
possible. The industry is known to be 
gravely concerned over the dispersal of its 
workers. The Association of American 
Railroads was first reported to have sub- 
mitted to the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation traffic estimates indicating that the 
next car building program should contem- 
plate the construction of 80,000 cars in the 
Railway Age of July 25. 


SIGNALING 


THE BIRMINGHAM TERMINAL COMPANY 
has placed an order with the General Rail- 
way Signal Company covering materials 
for an NX (entrance-exit) electric inter- 
locking system for the control of the ter- 
minal at Birmingham, Ala. The order calls 
for a control machine with four panel sec- 
tions equipped with 50 entrance knobs, 50 
exit buttons, 38 test keys, and 5 miscella- 
neous pushbuttons and levers, for the con- 
trol of 11 crossovers, 2 double-slip 


switches, 1 single-slip switch, 23 single 
switches, 2 derails, and 54 operative signal 


arms. The panel will display routes lined 
up and tracks occupied, by means of white 
‘and red points of light in the white lines 
representing the track layout. Besides the 
control machine, the order includes 55 
Model-5C switch machines, 54 Type-MD 
color-light dwarf signals, instrument cases 
and housings, and pre-wired relay racks 
for Type-B quick-detachable plug-in re- 
lays. 


THE CHICAGO, BurLINGTON & QUINCY 
has placed orders with the Union Switch 
& Signal Co. covering materials for the 
installation of an electro-pneumatic car re- 
tarder system in its westbound classifica- 
tion yard at Galesburg, Ill. This yard 
will consist of 35 tracks with provision 
for the future addition of 14 tracks. The 
materials include 17  electro-pneumatic 
Model-31 retarder. units, 36 direct-acting 
switch layouts, 2 Style A-1 switch and 
lock movements, 2 control machines, 
searchlight type hump signals with neces- 
sary relays, resistors, relay cases, etc., for 
detector track circuits for the switches, and 
miscellaneous rectifiers, transformers, etc. 
The field construction work will be carried 
out by the regular installation forces of 
the Burlington. 

To further expedite operations in the 
handling of freight classification at Gales- 
burg, the C: B. & Q. has also placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal Co. 
covering materials for a Union yard com- 
munication system which will be installed 
in the westbound yard and also in the 
eastbound yard which is already retarder- 
equipped. The communication system will 
make it possible for the office in each yard 
to communicate directly with the engine- 
men in the locomotives operating in the 
assigned areas. Different frequencies will 
be used in each yard and the receiving 
equipments on nine locomotives will be ar- 
ranged to receive information and orders 
selectively on either of two frequencies. 
The communication system will be effec- 
tive throughout the receiving yards, over 
the hump area and into the classification 
yards to a point beyond clearance of the 
last classification switches. 





Raits MAKE ArMy Cot FraMes—Rails 
salvaged from the abandoned Crum Creek 
branch of the Baltimore & Ohio at Eddy- 
stone, Pa., just south of Philadelphia, have 
yielded 138 tons of steel which will be con- 
verted into frames for army cots. Part of 
the right-of-way of this branch is said to 
be the third oldest “rail way” in the United 
States. Like the two older lines, both in 
the vicinity of Bosotn, this pioneer track 
at first had wooden rails. It was built in 
1809 by Thomas Leiper to transport stone 
from his quarry to a nearby creek, where 
it was loaded on barges to be floated to 
Delaware river points. The B. & O. took 
over the line in 1887, but the 1.9 mi. section 
just torn up has been unused in recent 
years, since the quarry products have been 
hauled by truck. A charter clause requires 
that railroad service must be available to 
the quarry whenever demanded by its 
owners, but they have agreed to waive this 
provision, at least “for the duration,” to 
make the idle steel available for more ur- 
gent needs. 
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Supply Trade 





Handy & Harman were presented with 
the Army-Navy “E” award for high 
achievement in producing war equipment 
on August 15 during ceremonies held 
around the flag pole on the plant grounds 
at Fairfield, Conn. 


Tubular Products, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
has changed its name to Tubular Alloy 
Steel Corporation to “more truly reflect 
the emphasis which will be given to the 
production of tubular alloy steel products.” 


The Army-Navy award for high achieve- 
ment in the production of machine tool 
equipment was presented to the Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co. and to the Ver- 
mont Foundries, Inc., of Springfield, 
Vt., at a joint ceremony at Springfield on 
August 24. 


W. W. Castleberry, formerly service 
supervisor at the Miami, Fla., office of the 
Graybar Electric Company, has been 
appointed acting service manager at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., to succeed A. W. Palin, 
Jr., who has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence to take up active duty as a Captain 
in the U. S. Army Air Corps. 


William L. Batt, deputy chairman of the 
War Production Board, will make the ad- 
dress of welcome at the presentation of the 
Army-Navy production award to the 
Leeds & Northrup Company on Sep- 
tember 5. The ceremonies will be attend- 
ed by company employees and _ their 
friends. 


Roy M. Smith has joined the Roller- 
Smith Company, Bethlehem, Pa., as as- 
sistant chief engineer. Mr. Smith was 
formerly with the Bryant Electric Com- 
pany, where he was engineering manager 
for the wiring device division. Prior to 
this, he was with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. as section engi- 
neer on relay design and application. 


Through the erection of several new 
plants, floor space of the Ready-Power 
Company, Detroit, Mich., has been in- 
creased approximately 600 per cent and the 
production. of Ready-Power gas-electric 
power plants for industrial truck opera- 
tion is now more than three times greater 
than’ it ‘was at the beginning of 1941. The 
company is operating 100 per cent on war 
production. 


The executive sales office of the Colum- 
bia Chemical division of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company has been moved 
to Pittsburgh, Pa., from New York. Also 
involyed in the transfer are the chemical 
division’s traffic and advertising depart- 
ments. W. I. Galliher, director of sales 
of the chemical division, will be in charge 
of sales activities at the new Pittsburgh 
headquarters. 


The Square D Company, Detroit, 
Mich., manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment, has announced the opening of two 
new branch offices. C. T. Nash, former- 
ly with the company’s New York office, 
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has charge of a new office at Springfield, 
Mass., and W. W. Hendrickson has been 
transferred from the Charlotte, N. C., of- 
fice to open a new office in Greensboro, 
N. C. 


The joint Army-Navy award for out- 
standing achievement in the production of 
war materials was conferred on the Min- 
neapolis, Minn., plant of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company on Au- 
gust 18, during a ceremony witnessed by 
more than 4,000 employees and guests. The 
award preceded by one day a similar cele- 
bration held at Wabash, Ind., where an- 
other of the company’s six plants is lo- 
cated. 


John F. Van Nort, sales manager, 
Western division of the Duff-Norton 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been promoted to general sales manager at 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Van Nort was born at 
Fairmont, W. Va., on July 27, 1898, and 
began his business career in 1922 as a 
salesman with the Oil Well Supply Com- 
pany (a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation) at Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
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John r. van Nort 


later served in various capacities in the 
sales department of that company, includ- 
ing those of branch store manager and 
special representative of the Eastern divi- 
sion. In 1934 he was promoted to man- 
ager of Pittsburgh sales, with headquar- 
ters at Pittsburgh, which position he held 
until 1941, when he resigned to become 
Western division sales manager of Duff- 
Norton. 


OBITUARY 


Harry T. Thompson, district man- 
ager of the Metal & Thermit Corp., died 
on August 19. He was 53 years of age. 
Mr. Thompson was graduated from the 
Georgia Institute of Technology in 1912. 
During World War I he served in France 
as a captain in the field artillery. After 
returning to civilian life, he became asso- 
ciated with the Differential. Steel Car 
Company, Findlay, Ohio, and was later 
made a vice-president and director of the 
company, an association which continued 
until his. death. He joined the sales or- 
ganization of the Metal & Thermit Cor- 
poration in 1931. Shortly thereafter, he 


was appointed district manager and placed 
in charge of the company’s Pittsburgh, Pa., 
branch, which serves the central Atlantic 
and southeastern states. 


Henry Etter Passmore, railway sup- 
ply representative at Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
July 5. He was 72 years of age. Mr. 
Passmore was educated at the York (Pa.) 
Collegiate Institute (1880-84) and the 
Maryland Institute (1884-88). He entered 
railway service in 1886 as a machinist ap- 
prentice of the Northern Central at Balti- 
more, Md. At the completion of his ap- 
prenticeship, he continued as a machinist 
on the same road for a year and then 
joined the Norfolk & Western in a similar 
capacity, subsequently advancing to gang 
foreman and division shop foreman. He 
was track foreman of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works from 1896 to 1898; general 
foreman of the Philadelphia & Reading, 
1898-99; assistant master mechanic of the 
Western Maryland, 1899 to October, 1902; 
superintendent—motive power and equip- 
ment, Detroit Southern, 1902 to April, 
1903; and was appointed master mechanic 
of the Toledo & Ohio Central in 1903. He 
left that service in October, 1913, to enter 
the sales department of the Grip Nut Com- 
pany. He went to Pittsburgh as sales 
manager of the Davis Brake Beam Com- 
pany in August, 1925, and had made his. 
headquarters in that city ever since. At 
the time of his death he was railway sup- 
ply representative of the Frost Railway 
Supply Company, the Koppers Company— 
American Hammered, Piston Ring division, 
and the Slaymaker Lock Company. 


~ TRADE PUBLICATION 


WELDING EQUIPMENT FOR’ RAILROAD 
SERVICE.—Welding equipment for all five 
types of railroad service—maintenance of 
way, shop maintenance, roundhouse main- 
tenance, car building, and general repairs, 
maintenance and construction—is described 
and illustrated in bulletin B-3050 issued by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Construction 





BALttimorE & On10.—This road _ has 
awarded a contract for work in connectiom 
with the construction of a second track, 
including the widening of three bridges, 
from Benning to Chesapeake Junction, im 
the District of Columbia, to the Empire 
Construction Company of Baltimore, Md... 
at estimated cost of $42,000. 


Cuicaco & Eastern.—A Red Devil lo- 
comotive coaler:has been ordered from the 
Ross and White Company, Chicago, for 
erection at Terre Haute, Ind. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Lours—A Red 
Devil locomotive coaler has been ordered 
from the Ross and White Company, Chi- 
cago, for erection at Peoria, III. 


Missournr & ARKANSAS.—A Red Devil. 
locomotive coaler has been ordered from 
the Ross and White Company, Chicago, 
for erection at Harrison, Ark. 
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Finaneial 





Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaAciFic.— 
Abandonment.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a line extending from 
Stockton, Iowa, to Tipton, 21.7 miles. 


Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—Reorganization. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a voluntary plan 
of reorganization for this company where- 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
will assent to a proposal for the reduction 
of bond interest and the extension of ma- 
turities, details of which were given in the 
Railway Age of September 27, 1941, page 
499. In approving the plan Division 4 
found that the Colorado & Southern and 
the Fort Worth :& Denver City are not in 
need of financial reorganization in the pub- 
lic interest at this time, provided that the 
plan for thé extension of maturities and 
modification of interest charges is car- 
ried out. 


Detroir & Mackinac. — Bonds. — This 
company has been granted authority by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to pledge and repledge to and 
including December 31, 1942, $500,000 of 
mortgage bonds as collateral security for 
indebtedness totaling $140,000, evidenced by 
a short-term note or notes. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—Sued by Albany 
& Susquehanna.—The Albany & Susque- 
hanna has filed suit against the Delaware 
& Hudson, seeking to authorize the latter 
to pay part of the Susquehanna’s federal 
corporate income taxes out of $315,000 in 
cash dividends heretofore paid annually to 
A. & S. stockholders. For use of 142 miles 
of the Susquehanna’s track between AlI- 
bany, N. Y., and Binghamton, the D. & H. 
pays each year $120,750 directly to the 
railroad, $350,000 interest on bonds of the 
Susquehanna and $315,000 in dividends to 
the railroad’s stockholders. The Albany 
& Susquehanna, out of the $120,750 received 
directly, pays federal taxes on that sum, 
plus the $315,000 paid to its stockholders, 
which is considered part of its income for 
tax purposes. The suit alleges that cur- 
rent taxes amounting to $134,000 on 1941 
income and an estimated $196,000 for 1942 
exceed the amount received directly by the 
Albany & Susquehanna from the D. & H. 


Frormpa East Coast.—Bond Purchase 
Plan.—The offer of the Florida National 
Building Corporation, controlled by the 
trustees of the Alfred L. du Pont estate, 
to purchase from four institutions, repre- 
sented by the committee for series A first 
and refunding 5 per cent bonds dye. 1974, 
$3,000,000. principal amount of the bonds 
at a price of 16%4 per ‘cent flat, has been 
accepted by three of the institutions, name- 
ly, J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, and the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which hold a combined total of 
$1,987,000 of the bonds. The First Na- 
tional Bank of New York, which holds 
$1,192,000 of the bonds on deposit with 
the committee,- has‘ not -yet indicated its 
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acceptance of the offer. The Florida Na- 
tional has also offered to purchase at the 
same price, until September 15, 1942, all 
bonds held by any other depositors. (See 
Railway Age, August 15, page 289, for 
previous item.) 


InpIANA.—Sale Approved.—Trustee for 
the Midland United Company, which con- 
trols the Indiana, has received court ap- 
proval for the sale of the railroad to the 
Wesson Company of Chicago for $650,000. 


NEw York, Ontario & WESTERN.— 
Court Adjourns Back Taxes Hearing.— 
The U. S. District court at New York 
will consider the motion of this road to 
make a 6 per cent payment of back taxes 
to various municipalities in New York 
state (about $1,100,000), on October 8. On 
that date the court will also consider a 
motion of the treasurer of Sullivan Coun- 
ty for an order directing the railroad to 
pay the full $300,000 tax claims of the 
county. 


ReEApDInNG.—Bonds of the Philadelphia, 
Newton & New York.—The Philadelphia, 
Newton & New York has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to extend from October. 1, 
1942, to October 1, 1967, the date of ma- 
turity of $507,000 of three per cent mort- 
gage bonds and $1,093,000 of five per 
cent mortgage bonds, to bear interest dur- 
ing the extended period at the rate of three 
per cent per year. At the same time the 
Reading was granted authority to assume 
liability, as guarantor, for the payment of 
the principal of and the interest on the 
bonds as extended. 


RutTLannD.—Plan of Reorganization Filed. 
—A plan of reorganization for this rail- 
road, which has been in receivership since 
May 5, 1938, was filed in the U. S. dis- 
trict court at Burlington, Vt., on August 
12, by Hubert F. Atwater and W. C. Ewen, 
who were appointed by the court to formu- 
late a plan. 
for a capitalization of $2,500,000 of first 
mortgage 4 per cent income bonds, dated 
January 1, 1943, and payable January 1, 
1973, and 90,000 shares of $100 par value 
common stock—after exchange of out- 
standing bonds. Of these, only $2,457,750 
of bonds and 85,560 shares of common stock 


will be issued. No provision is made for 


existing preferred and common stock is- 
sues. Hearing on the plan is scheduled for 
September 12 in the U. S. district court at 
Rutland, Vt. 

Existing outstanding indebtedness and 
capitalization of the Rutland includes pre- 
receivership claims, unsecured, of $3,000 
(to be settled prior to consummation of 
plan) ; unpaid taxes due the state of Ver- 
mont for last six months of 1937 and full 
year 1938 amounting to $189,000 plus pen- 
alties (to be. settled and discharged upon 
consummation of: the plan); $3,491,000 
Rutland first consolidated mortgage 4%s 
due 1941; $4,400,000 Ogdensburg & Lake 
Champlain first mortgage 4s due 1948; 
$1,325,000 Rutland-Canadian first mortgage 
4s due 1949; 89,625 shares of 7 per cent 
$100 par value preferred stock; and 1,178 
shares of $100 par value: common stock. 
Fifty per cent of the interest installment 


due on January. 1, 1937; 70 per cent of. 


The proposed plan provides © 


interest due on July 1, 1937, and January 
1, 1938; and all subsequent interest due on 
above mentioned bonds are in default. No 
dividends have been paid on preferred stock 
since October 15, 1931, and ‘none were 
ever paid on the common stock. 

Under the plan, for each $1,000 bond 
deposited, cash and new securities are to 
be exchanged as follows: for first consoli- 
dated 414s—$250 income bond, 10 common 
shares and $10 cash; for Ogdensburg & 
L. C. 4s—$300 income bond, 814 common 
shares and $25 cash; for Rutland-Canadian 
4s—$200 income bond, 10 common shares 
and $20 cash. In addition, 2,000 shares 
of capital stock of the Rutland Transit 
Company, now subject to lien of mortgage 
securing the Ogdensburg & Lake Cham- 
plain bonds, are to be placed in a voting 
trust and voting trust certificates distribut- 
ed pro rata to holders of these bonds. If 
the. stock is sold or the Rutland Transit 
Company liquidated prior to consumma- 
tien of the plan, the cash proceeds are to 
be distributed pro rata to the bondholders. 
The voting trust will be effective for 10 
years and will empower the trustees to sell 
the deposited stock as a whole at any time 
for not less than $200,000, or for such 
lesser price as approved by a majority of 
the holders of the certificates. 

Interest charges on the $2,457,750 of in- 
come bonds proposed in the plan would 
amount to $98,310. Income available for 
bond interest in 1941 amounted to $330,- 
819. A computation on the basis of ap- 
plying the increased freight and passenger 
rates effective February 10 and March 18, 
1942, to the traffic of 1941, and assuming 
for the full year the 12% per cent wage 
increase effective September 1, 1941, shows 
income available for bond interest in 1941 
amounting to $168,930. 


WasasH. — Assumption of Liability. — 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
assume liability for one-sixteenth of the 
interest and sinking fund installments on 
$34,300,000 of general mortgage bonds, and 
$6,673,000 of refunding and improvement 
bonds of the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis; for one-fifth of the 
principal and interest payments on a part 
of $50,000,000 of Chicago & Western In- 
diana consolidated mortgage bonds, and a 
joint and several obligation for $24,462,- 
000 of that road’s first and refunding 
mortgage 4%4 per cent bonds, series D; 
and for one-twelfth of the interest and 
sinking fund payments on $50,000,000 of 
the Kansas City Terminal Railway Com- 
pany’s mortgage bonds. The applicant also 
seeks authority to exercise stock control 
jointly with other proprietary tenants of 
the Terminal of St. Louis, the C. & W. L., 
the Belt Railway of Chicago, and the 
Kansas City Terminal. 


Dividends Declared 
New York, Lackawanna & Western.—$1.25, 


quarterly, payable October 1 to holders of record 
Septembr 4. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Sept.1 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 27.30 27.71 30.67 


Average price of 20 repre- 


-.sentative. railway bonds.. 66.48 66.18 - 65.60 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


N. W. Willard, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
has been promoted to the newly created 
position of executive assistant to the presi- 
dent and has been succeeded by R. G. 
Rydin, chief clerk to the president, who 





N. W. Willard 


in turn has been replaced by E. S. Marsh, 
auditor of disbursements at Topeka, Kan. 
Mr. Willard was born in Illinois and grad- 
uated from Knox College, after which he 
was a post graduate student at Harvard 
and Columbia universities. He began his 
career as an athletic director and professor 
of Greek at Knox College and in 1905 
became a traveling auditor for the Santa 
Fe. He was made a clerk in the presi- 
dent’s office in 1906 and after serving in 
various capacities was made chief clerk 





R. G. Rydin 


to the president in 1910. During Federal 
Control of the railroads, Mr. Willard 
served for a period as assistant to the fed- 
eral manager and later returned to the 
Santa Fe as assistant to the president, 
which position he has held to the present 
time. 

Mr. Rydin was born in Chicago and at- 
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tended Northwestern university night 
school. -He began his railroad career in 
1916 as a clerk in the office of the presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe. From 1920 to 1924 
he was secretary to the president and was 
later made assistant chief clerk in the pres- 
ident’s office. He was appointed chief 
clerk in 1937, from which position he is 
being promoted to his new position. 


Vernon P. Turnburke, general auditor 
of the Great Northern, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn., has been promoted to 
assistant to the president. Mr. Turnburke 
was born in Washington, D. C., and en- 
tered railway service as a messenger boy 
of the Pennsylvania. He later attended 
the University of Michigan, graduating in 
civil engineering in 1911. He then returned 
to railway service in the bridge engineer- 
ing department of the Michigan Central at 
Detroit, and later went with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Chicago 
on similar work, later being assigned to 
statistical work. In 1917 Mr. Turnburke 
went with the Great Northern as statisti- 
cian. A year later he was drafted by the 
government for war work in Washington 
in connection with the Federal control of 
railroads and at the end of Federal control 
in 1920, he was manager of the operating 
statistics section. Returning to the Great 
Northern, he continued as statistician, and 





Vernon P. Turnburke 


in 1925 he was advanced to general audi- 
tor, which position he held until his recent 
promotion, effective September 1. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


E. L. Keller, treasurer of the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been appointed 
secretary-treasurer, with headquarters at 
Paterson, N. J. D. S. Treat, assistant 
general auditor at Middletown, N. Y., has 
been promoted to general auditor at Pat- 
erson. M. J. Murphy has been appoint- 
ed assistant general auditor. 


E. O. Walker, car accountant of the 
Ft. Worth & Denver City, the Wichita 
Valley and the Burlington-Rock Island, 
with headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., has 
been granted a leave of absence to serve 
as assistant deputy associate director, Of- 


fice of Defense Transportation, Division of 
Railway Transport, with headquarters at 
Dallas, and has been succeeded by W. A. 
Gaines. 


F. C. S. Evans, solicitor in the law de- 
partment of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., has been 
promoted to assistant general solicitor, with 
the same headquarters. D. I. McNeill, 
solicitor for the Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan districts, with headquarters at Winni- 
peg, Man., has been promoted to assistant 
general solicitor, with the same headquar- 
ters. 


OPERATING 


J. V. Nevins, chief despatcher of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Mont- 
pelier, Idaho, has been promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent, with headquarters 
at Pocatello. 


N. A. Link, assistant superintendent of 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Medicine Hat, Alta., has been promoted to 
superintendent at Regina, Sask., and has 
been succeeded by R. C. Wheeler, assist- 
ant superintendent at Ft. Williams, Ont. 


Robert Willis Scott, superintendent of 
the Montreal terminals of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the Quebec district, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding John K. 
Savage, who retired under the company’s 
pension rules on August 31, after 52 years 
of service. 


N. J. Evans has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the Syracuse division 
of the New York Central at Syracuse, 
N. Y., succeeding J. B. Delaney, who 
has been promoted to superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania division, with headquarters 
at Jersey Shore, Pa. I. A. Olp has been 
appointed trainmaster of the Buffalo divi- 
sion. J. F. Nash has been appointed 
assistant trainmaster of the Buffalo divi- 
sion. 


S. F. Pitcher, executive assistant in the 
office of the president of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, with headquarters at New 
York, has been promoted to general man- 
ager of the Gulf department, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding S. F. 
Knowles, who has retired. John R. 
Marra, superintendent of organization and 
chairman of the Standard Practices Com- 
mittee, with headquarters at New York, 
has been appointed executive assistant, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Pitcher. R. S. Hampshire, 
superintendent of organization of the Cen- 
tral departments, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been transferred to New York 
to succeed Mr. Marra. 


Several changes in the staff of the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, were announced by Chairman 
W. C. Kendall, effective September 1. L. 
M. Betts, manager of the Closed. Car 
Section, has been appointed manager of the 
re-created Railroad Relations Section, the 
activities of which were consolidated with 
those of the chairman several years ago. 
R. E. Clark, assistant to the chairman, has 
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been appointed manager of the Closed Car 
Section, succeeding Mr. Betts; while C. 
R. Megee, assistant manager of the Open 
Top Section, has been appointed manager 
of that section, succeeding W. J. Mc- 
Garry, whose duties as manager of the 
Ore and Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio, 





L. M. Betts 


have been requiring an increasing amount 
of time. Mr. McGarry will continue with 
the Division in an advisory capacity. R. 
B. Hoffman, former superintendent of 
transportation of the Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press, has been appointed manager of the 
Refrigerator Car Section, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. E. W. Coughlin, secre- 
tary of the Division, and A. F. Swinburne 
have been appointed assistants to the chair- 
man, and the position of secretary has been 
abolished. . The announcement also said 
that because of the increased responsibili- 
ties in connection with the duties of dis- 
trict manager at Chicago, W. D. Beck 
hereafter will devote his entire time to 
that office. / 

Mr. Betts was born August 14, 1879, at 
Burr Oak, Mich., and he first entered rail- 





R. E. Clark 


road service in 1900 as a stenographer on 
the Chicago & Western Indiana and Belt 
Railway of Chicago. Two years later he 
left the service for a brief period during 
which he was employed as a bookkeeper 
by the Walker Estate, Chicago. In 1903 
he was back with the C. & W. I. and Belt, 
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serving from that time until 1911 as chief 
clerk to the superintendent, general super- 
intendent, and the general manager. From 
1911 until 1918, Mr. Betts was car ac- 
countant of the Belt, and during 1918-1919 
he was with the United States Railroad 
Administration as supervisor of car service 
under the regional director for the North- 
western Region. In 1920 he became super- 
visor of transportation under the same ad- 
ministration, then assistant director of the 
American Petroleum Institute’s Transpor- 
tation Division, and finally manager of the 
Car Service Division’s Closed Car Section, 
a position in which he served for 22 years 
up to the time of his present appointment. 

Mr. Clark was born July 23, 1896, at St. 
Joseph, Mo., and was graduated from Pratt 
Business College in that city in 1914. 
Shortly thereafter he entered railroad serv- 
ice with the Chicago, Burlington & Quin- 
cy, serving as chief clerk and assistant 
yardmaster at Kansas City, Mo., until 
March, 1922, when he left to spend a few 
months in the retail grocery business, and 
to serve from July, 1922, until June, 1923, 
as assistant traffic manager of the Schrei- 
ber Milling & Grain Company, Kansas 





C. R. Megee 
City. On July 1, 1923, Mr. Clark entered 
the service of the A. A. R. as car service 
checker, and he was car service agent from 
January, 1924, until June, 1926, when he 
began a six-year period of service as sec- 
retary of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers Advisory Board. From February un- 
til May, 1932, he was office assistant to 
the chairman of the Car Service Division 
at Washington, D. C., and from the latter 
date until 1941 he was in turn district man- 
ager at Seattle, Wash., and St. Louis, Mo. 
Since 1941 Mr. Clark has been assistant 
to the chairman at Washington. 
Mr. Megee was born on a farm near 
Milton, Del., December 7, 1888, and he 
was educated in the Delaware public 
schools and LaSalle Extension University. 
He entered railroad service in April, 1905, 
as assistant to agent and telegraph opera- 
tor on the Baltimore, Chesapeake & At- 
lantic (now Pennsylvania) at Easton, Md. 
In December, 1907, Mr. Megee entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania as telegraph 
operator on the Delaware division, and he 
thereafter served in various transportation 
department positions, including operator, 
extra agent, chief clerk, agent, and train 
dispatcher. He has been with the Car 


Service Division since April, 1923, serv- 
ing in turn as car service agent, district 
manager at Detroit, Mich., and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and assistant manager of the Open 
Top Section which he now heads. 

Mr. Coughlin was born at Richmond, 
Mo., on December 21, 1892, and he was 





E. W. Coughlin 


graduated from St. Mary’s (Kansas) Col- 
lege in 1910. In the same year he entered 
railroad service with the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, serving in various posi- 
tions in the bridge and building department, 
freight claim department, division super- 
intendent’s. office, and as car distributor un- 
til 1918. From August, 1918, until Sep- 
tember, 1919, he. was in the Department 
of the Adjutant General, U. S. Army; and 
from October, 1919, until December, 1920, 
he was an inspector for the Car Service 
Section of the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration. From January, 1921, until 
he became associated with the Car Service 
Division in 1923, Mr. Coughlin was car 
service inspector for the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas. Since 1923 he has been in turn car 





Harris & Ewing 
A. F. Swinburne 


service agent, district manager, and secre- 
tary of the Division. 

Mr. Swinburne was born June 7, 1906, 
at Atlantic City, N. J., and he attended 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He has been with the Car 
Service Division since 1921, serving in 
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various capacities. During 1938 he was 
car service agent at Buffalo, N. Y., re- 
turning to Washington the following year 
to become chief clerk of the Division. 
From July, 1940, until December, 1941, 
Mr. Swinburne was furloughed from the 
A. A. R. to assist Ralph Budd, president 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, who 
was then transportation commissioner of 
the former Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense. 


W. F. Tully, superintendent of the 
Farnham division of the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Farnham, Que., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Mont- 
real terminals, with headquarters at Mont- 
real, Que., and has been succeeded by E. 
C. McKay, assistant superintendent at 
Montreal. 


TRAFFIC 


C. W. Brandenburg? has been appoint- 
ed general agent of the Pere Marquette at 
St. Louis, Mo., to succeed E. B. Wood, 
retired. 


W. H. Whyte has been appointed act- 
ing general agent of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., 
succeeding Mr. Fink, general agent, who 
lias entered military service. 


D. G. Barnard, passenger traffic rep- 
resentative of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to the 
newly created position of division passen- 
ger agent at that point. 


W. L. Allen, commercial agent of the 
Clinchfield at Jacksonville, Fla., has been 
promoted to district freight agent at Au- 
gusta, Ga., succeeding J. B. Simpson, who 
has been transferred to Kingsport, Tenn. 


Hoyt W. Lee, general agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters 
at Mobile, Ala., has teen promoted to di- 
vision freight agent with the same head- 
quarters. 


Julius J. Alms, chief clerk, passenger 
traffic department of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to_assistant general passenger agent, 
with the same headquarters. 


William J. Garrity, traveling freight 
and‘ passenger agent of the Great Northern 
at Helena, Mont., has been promoted to 
general agent at that point, succeeding 
Shirley A. Garrity, who has enlisted in 
the U. S. Navy. 


Paul J. Naugle, city freight agent of 
the Illinois Central at Chicago, has been 
promoted to general agent at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to succeed §. J: Vaughn, * who is 
on leave of-absence because of service in 


the U. S. Army. 


Clyde C. Cox, commercial agent of the 
Southern at New Orleans, La., has been 
promoted to district freight and passenger 
agent at Shreveport, La. succeeding 
Charles C. Correll, who has been fur- 
loughed for Army service. 


Rudolph G. Raasch, assistant general 
freight agent of the Illinois Central, with 
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headquarters at Chicago, has been elected 
chairman of the Illinois Freight Associa- 
tion to succeed Roland A. Sperry, who 
died in June, 1941. 


H. W. Lee, general agent of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville at Mobile, Ala., has been 
appointed, effective September 1, division 
freight agent at that point. Marshall 
Haynes, traveling passenger agent at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has been promoted to divi- 
sion passenger agent at Birmingham, suc- 
ceeding P. W. Merrow, retired. 


M. R. Garrison, assistant to vice-pres- 
ident of the New York Central, with head- 
quarters at New York, has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager, with the 
same headquarters. G. H. Clark, assist- 
ant freight traffic manager, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters as before at New York. 


A. R. Savage, superintendent of the 
Port Tampa, Fla., terminals of the At- 
lantic Coast Line, has accepted a commis- 
sion in the United States Army. The 
position formerly held by Mr. Savage has 
been temporarily abolished. H. W. Bran- 
don has been appointed general agent at 
Port Tampa. 


J. M. Hurley, agricultural and indus- 
trial agent of the New York, Ontario & 
Western, with headquarters at Middletown, 
N. Y., has been promoted to general agri- 
cultural agent, with headquarters at Mid- 
dletown and New York. Mr. Hurley en- 
tered the service of the New York, Ontario 
& Western in 1927 as agricultural agent 
and became agricultural and _ industrial 
agent in 1936. 


Robert §S. Hirsch, Eastern general 
freight agent of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters in New York, 
has been promoted to the newly created 
position of Eastern freight traffic manager, 
with the same headquarters. He was born 
in Long Beach, Cal., and began his railroad 





: y Robert S. Hirsch 
career as a file clerk in the Santa Fe’s 
general freight office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
in 1915. During the last World War he 
served with the U. S. Navy, returning to 
the Santa Fe in 1919. In March, 1922, he 
was appointed city freight agent at Fresno, 
Cal., and in May of the same year was 
promoted to traveling freight and. passen- 





ger agent at Sacramento, Cal. He later 
became general agent in the same terri- 
tory. He was appointed division freight 
agent at Los Angeles in 1936 and in 1940 
was made assistant general freight agent 
at Kansas City, Mo. Later in 1940 he was 
promoted to Eastern general freight agent. 


W. H. Billings, assistant general 
freight agent of the New York, Ontario 





W. H. Billings 


& Western, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., has been promoted to assistant West- 
ern traffic manager, with the same head- 
quarters. Mr. Billings was born at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on April 17, 1895, and after 
leaving the service of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, he went with the New York, Ontario 
& Western as traveling freight agent at 
Chicago. He was later in charge of the 
St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Ohio; and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., offices, and on January 1, 
1938, he was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Detroit, which position he 
held until his recent promotion. 


F. T. Clougher, traveling freight agent 
of the Wabash. with headquarters at To- 
ledo, Ohio, has been promoted to division 
freight and passenger agent with head- 
quarters at Moberly, Mo., to succeed E. R. 
O’Brien, transferred. M. L. Courtney, 
traveling freight agent at Denver, Colo., 
has been promoted to general agent with 
the same headquarters to succeed C. J. 
Helber, retired. ~ 


Harold W. Benn, ‘agricultural agent 
of the Union Pacific for Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Colorado and Wyoming, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Neb., has been granted 
a leave of absence to enter the army and 
has been succeeded by Lee H. Wagner, 
agricultural agent for Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington and Montana, with headquar- 
ters at Boise, Idaho, who in turn has been 
replaced by I. W. Slater, county agent in 
Bingham county, Idaho, with headquarters 
at Blackfoot. 


E. J. Lillis, freight traffic manager 


‘(rates and divisions) of the New York, 


Susquehanna & Western, with headquar- 
ters at New York, has been appointed 
traffic manager, with headquarters at Pat- 
erson, N. J. W. P. Holabird has been 
appointed general freight agent and D. F. 
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Merriam has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent. E. H. P. Gilman has 
been appointed general passenger agent and 
M. L. Kimble has been appointed super- 
intendent of car service. All the above 
will have their headquarters at Paterson. 


John H. Christy, whose promotion to 
Western traffic manager of the Delawate, 
Lackawanna & Western at Chicago was 
reported in the Railway Age of August 29, 





Merrill Chase 


John H. Christy 


was born at Spencer, Ind. He attended 
Valparaiso (Ind.) University and Tri- 
State College, Angola, Ind., and entered 
railroad service on June 1, 1912, as sten- 
ographer in the Union ticket office at In- 
dianapolis. On March 1, 1913, he became 
stenographer for the Canadian Pacific and 
on December 1, 1913, he went with the 
Peoria & Eastern (now Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) in the same 
capacity. On March 1, 1914, he became 
contracting agent, Lackawanna Line, at 
Indianapolis and in February, 1918, he was 
appointed traffic inspector for the United 
States Railroad Administration. On March 
1, 1920, Mr. Christy returned: to: the Lack- 
awanna. as traffic representative ‘at. Indian- 
apolis and in October of that year he be- 
came commercial agent at St. Paul, Minn. 
He was promoted to general dairy agent 
at Chicago in February, 1925, and on 
August 1, 1933, he became assistant West- 
ern traffic manager, which position he held 
until his promotion to Western traffic man- 
ager, effective September 1. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


R. E. Patterson, who has been acting 
chief engineer, construction and. mainte- 
nance of the Lehigh Valley at Bethlehem, 
Pa., has been appointed chief engineer, 
construction and maintenance. 


J. C. Wallace, assistant general super- 
intendent of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been promoted to chief engineer, 
withthe same headquarters, to succeed 
A. C. Harvey, deceased. 


Waldo F. Follett, whose appointment 
as assistant to chief engineer of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford at New 
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Haven, Conn., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of July 11, was born on No- 
vember 8, 1872, at Valley Falls, R. I. He 
entered the service of the New Haven in 
1892, becoming an electrician on June 1, 
1900, and electrical inspector in July, 1907. 
On August 16, 1912, he was appointed 
assistant engineer and on May 31, 1918, 
he became assistant signal engineer. Mr. 
Follett was appointed office engineer on 
September 21, 1934, and assistant signal 
enginieer'on May 1, 1940. He was pro- 
moted to signal engineer on November 1, 
1940, which position he held until his pro- 
motion to assistant to chief engineer, ef- 
fective July 1. 


MECHANICAL 


R. M. Barnett has been appointed chief 
electrician of the Southern, with head- 
quarters at Spencer, N. C. 


O. M. Hoenshell, road foreman of lo- 
comotives of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy with headquarters at Lincoln, 
Neb., has been promoted to assistant mas- 
ter mechanic with jurisdiction over the 
Omaha division with headquarters at 
Havelock following the retirement of G. 
E. Johnson, master mechanic. 


G. T. Callender, superintendent of 
shops of the Missouri Pacific at Sedalia, 
Mo., has been appointed acting mechanical 
superintendent, Western district, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed F. 
R. Hosak, who has been called to mili- 
tary service, and has been succeeded by 
S. O. Rentschler, general foreman of the 
locomotive department at Sedalia. 


L. A. Porter, mechanical engineer of 
the Seaboard Air Line at Norfolk, Va., 
has been appointed assistant to general su- 


-perintendent motive power, with the same 


headquarters, succeeding the late F. A. 
Weatherford, general mechanical inspec- 
tor. E. L. Cook, assistant mechanical en- 
gineer at Norfolk, has been promoted to 
mechanical éngineer, sticceeding Mr. Por- 
ter. R. E. Lee has been appointed as- 
sistant mechanical engineer, succeeding Mr. 
Cook. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


N. L. Satchell, storekeeper of the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western, with head- 
quarters at Middletown, N. Y., has been 
promoted to purchasing agent, with head- 
quarters at Paterson, N. J. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. Milton .B. Clayton has been ap- 
pointed chief surgeon .of the Southern, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
succeeding the late Glenn I. Jones. 


OBITUARY 


Otis B. Price, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Southern at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., died of a heart attack on July 
27 at his home in that city, at the age of 
44. Mr. Price was born on August 27, 
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1897, at McIntyre, Ga., and entered the 
service of the Southern at Atlanta, Ga., 
on June 1, 1915, as a yard office clerk, 
serving successively as ticket agent, city 
passenger agent, traveling passenger agent 
and assistant general passenger agent. 


David O. Ouellet, president of the 
American Refrigerator Transit Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., died in Tomahawk, Wis., 
on August 27. 


James H. Gormley, secretary-treasurer 
of the Pullman Railroad, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, died in that city on Au- 
gust 29 of a heart ailment. 


Alvin C. Harvey, chief engineer of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, whose 
death on August 22 was reported in the 
Railway Age of August 29, was born at 
Mansfield, N. Y., on December 24, 1883, 
and was graduated from Purdue Univer- 
sity in 1908. Before his graduation from 
college he had been employed as a rodman 
and draftsman in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Nickel Plate, and he returned 
to that company in June, 1908, as a rod- 
man and transitman on station ground sur- 
veys between Cleveland, Ohio, and Buffalo, 
N. Y. In March, 1909, Mr. Harvey was 
promoted to assistant engineer on a grade 
crossing elimination project, where he re- 
mained until March, 1910, when he- was 
placed in charge of a double track survey 





Alvin C. Harvey 


in New York and Pennsylvania. A few 
months later he was placed in charge of 
track elevation at Grand Crossing, Ill., and 
he continued there until June, 1916, when 
he was placed in charge of field work on 
a grade crossing elimination project in 
Cleveland. Mr. Harvey was promoted to 
field engineer at Cleveland in January, 
1917, and in September, 1918, was promot- 
ed to engineer of grade crossing elimina- 
tion, in charge of the west side grade 
crossing elimination at Cleveland. He was 
promoted to assistant chief engineer of the 
Nickel Plate district in December, 1921, 
and in August, 1924, was also given juris- 
diction over the Lake Erie’ and Western 
district. He continued in that capacity 
until June 1, 1925, when he was promoted 
to chief engineer, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, which position he held until his 
death. 
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Excerpt from Railway Age 
July 18, 1942 


Lima Super-Power Steam Locomotives, 
in service on many roads throughout the 
country, have played an important part 
in this splendid achievement of American 
transportation. 


*Latest complete figures. 
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The initial standardization of Arch Brick 
shapes and sizes and Arch tube spacing was 
the work of the American Arch Company. 


It is a work that goes forward constantly and 
saves the Stores and Mechanical Departments 
a vast amount of trouble. 


The easiest solution to many a locomotive 
Arch engineering difficulty would be to use a 


SPECIAL BRICK 


| SHAPES 


...are a nuisance 














special brick shape. But this the American 
Arch Company is willing to do only as a last 
resort. Over 50% of all Arch Brick is covered 
by 6 separate patterns. 


The insistence of Americar Arch Gompany-on- 
adhering to standards has simplified the work 
of the Storekeeper and Maintenance Man, It 
is only one of the many ways in which Ameri- 
can Arch Company is serving the railroads. 


THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY ARCHES THAN JUST BRICK 


HARBISON-WALKER 


REFRACTORIES CO. 
Refractory Specialists 


September 5, 1942 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists 
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Sustain that Extra Capacity 


Locomotives equipped 
with Elesco exhaust 
steam injectors are pro- 
vided with extra boiler 
capacity that is unques- 
tionably needed today to 
‘‘keep ’em rolling’’. 

Sustain that extra ca- 
pacity by keeping the 
equipment well main- 


tained. 


September 5, 1942 
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OURS...and YOURS 


We INVITE you, Mr. and Mrs. America, 

to share the honor of the Army-Navy Production Award 
with the thousands of our loyal, skillful men 

and women working on war orders in the office... 

in the plant...and in the field. 


Sware IT with these workers... 
you government officials who worked with them 
closely, and with whole-hearted cooperation. 


Swareir with them...you-stockholders...... 

who supported the early conversion of our plants 
to war work, and approved our first efforts 

to help our government. 


Suare IT with them...you men, women and children 
who turned in sweat-stained bills... 

checks that scraped the bottom of the bank account 
...pennies from piggy-banks 

...for Victory Bonds and Stamps. 


Au OF YOU gave your time, and effort, and money. 


TANKS «© GUN CARRIAGES + ARMY AND NAVY 


September 5, 1942 


Now, our government says that we spent well... 
creating a tremendous volume 
of the arms America urgently must have to win this war. 


Our HONOR is also your honor. 
And this flag is also your flag. 


Unoer IT, with your help, we intend to fight 
the battle of production with still greater energy. 


We RATE it higher, and we'll fly it higher, 
than any other flag in the U.S... ° 


-..except one. 





AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE 


A NATIONAL ARSENAL OF MOBILE POWER 


ORDNANCE + STEAM AND DIESEL LCCOMOTIVES 


24 
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